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THE FRANCHISE BILL. 


HE last night of the debate on the new Reform Bill 
supplied two noteworthy facts, and two only—the 
largeness of the Government majority and the speech of 
Mr. Goscuen. Sir Starrorp Norrucorte spoke fairly to the 
immediate point, but it has been acknowledged by friends, 
as well as foes, that he is never at his best in playing a 
losing game, and the two chief speeches on the side of the 
Government were inferior to Sir Starrorp Norrucore’s. 
Mr. Gtapstone’s recognized state of health would make 
it cruel, as well as unjust, to comment minutely on the 
extreme weakness of his attempt to supply, what he admitted 
to be wanting, something like an argument for the Bill. His 
challenge to the Opposition to move the repeal of previous 
Reform Acts was worthy only of the champion of a school de- 
bating society, for it is certainly not the members of the Con- 
servative party who hold that privileges once granted by the 
Legislature ought to be withdrawn by it. His acknow- 
ledgment that those Acts have not proved their success by 
sending better gentlemen or better educated men to Parlia- 
ment would have been, in an Assembly accessible to reason, 
fataltohisown side. As for the Attorney-General, Sir HENRY 
James has never, even with his own party, had the credit of 
a vigorous dialectician, but at best of an ingenious one, and 
his reply to Mr. GoscHen was wanting in ingenuity as 
much as in vigour. Sir Henry pleads for the granting of 
the franchise to “ men who have an equal right to record 
“ their votes with ourselves.” He may possibly think that 
he has a natural right to record his vote; he will certainly 
find no political opponent whe understands the question 
prepared to say that he, the political opponent, has a natural 
right to record his. The whole case of the Opposition, 
Conservative and other, is that there is no such thing in 
nature as a right to vote, and that every vote is a trust for 
specific purposes. When Sir Henry James pleads that other 
people Ate as well qualified to vote as himself, it is not here, 
at any rate, that he will meet with a negative to his pro- 
ition. 
That the majority was unexpectedly large can hardly be 
said with truth, for the present Parliament has amply 
ved its readiness to vote for anything. That it was 
than might have been hoped, that it is in itself a 
considerable and formidable fact, will only be denied by 
thoughtless i It is, indeed, better that one 
hundred and thirty members of Parliament should have 
voted for a mischievous measure than that that majority 
should have been reduced, as it would have been, to little 
more than a third of the number if the avowed enemies of 
the English realm had transferred their votes to the other 
side. But a majority which passes the hundred is no small 
fact, and it certainly does not concern those who do their 
utmost in protesting against the non-recognition of facts 
to attempt to make light of it. There is, however, one 
thing which may and must be said. The largeness of 
the a of Monday is, in fact, the strongest argument 
ape a further degradation of the franchise standard. 
o such majorit 


could by any possibility have been 
obtained for such a proposal in any Parliament before 


1867. All the bribes of Dansy or of Wa.po.e or of 
Pena, all the bullying of the Tupors, all the lobbying 
of Grorce III., would have been powerless to secure it in 
the most corrupt or the most servile days of the ancient 
House of Commons. And no fact is more patent and un- 
deniable than that this large majority does not in any but a 


small fraction of its constituents represent the honest opinion 
of the individuals composing it. The Parnellites, no doubt, 
were sincere ; they hope to sweep the board at the next 
Irish election by the help of the Bill. Mr. Guapstone was 
sincere; he always is. Mr. CuampBervain certainly, and 
Sir Cuartes Ditke probably, would subscribe everything 
that the opponents of the Bill have said and voted for it, 
because what those opponents fear they themselves hope. 
The still insignificant minority who honestly agree with 
Mr. and Sir Cuartes were sincere like- 
wise. The Dissenters among them hope for the destruction of 
the Church, the ultra-Radicals for the destruction of the 
House of Lords, the semi-Socialists for the upsetting of the 
theory of private property, the crotcheteers of all sorts 
for the legislative accomplishment of their crotchets by 
means of a Parliament weakened and degraded in its com- 
position, But, after allowing the amplest margin for these 
persons, who were rightly to be found in the lobby, what 
is to be said of the remainder? The majority of the 
Cabinet, and the considerable majority of their unofficial 
followers, have, and are known to have, no genuine desire 
for reform. They think that it may strengthen their party ; 
they know that they are weak without the stronger spirits 
who are really anxious for it ; they hope that it may enable 
them to go to a rather doubtful country with the claim of 
generous benefactors. But, if any one says that Lord 
Hartincton and Sir Wittiam Harcourt and Mr. 
and Sir Henry James himself really think that they them- 
selves have any but a legal right to vote, much more that 
they really think other people have any but a legal right to 
vote, a generous opponent must hasten to the rescue of men 
so maligned. They and their followers are the fanfarons of 
an imbecility with which they are not fairly chargeable. 

In such a debate the speech of Mr. Goscnen makes a 
pleasant exception to the delusion or the dishonesty which 
has distinguished one side, and to the faint-heartedness and 
inadequacy which, with some honourable exceptions, has 
been too evident on the other. It is the more satisfactory 
in that Mr. Goscuen up to a very recent period was, from 
his own confession, suspected of having weak knees, The 
brilliant and remarkable peroration of his speech announced, 
it may be hoped finally, his adherence to a theory of poli- 
tics which has been more than once suggested to him, and 
which up to the present time he has been very slow to 
accept. It is not necessary to examine in detail his 
arguments against the Bill itself; for they are identical 
with what has been again and again urged here. But 
his protest against swimming with the stream does de- 
serve some mention, for in it is the secret of all political 
well-doing. In reference to everything mischievous which 
has been done in politics for the last half-century, and 
in reference to this particular mischief more than to any 
other, it has been argued, “ It is inevitable; the thing will 
“ come sooner or later; what is the good of fighting against 
“it?” But for this argument it may be fearlessly asserted 
that the majority of Monday would have been a majority 
of equal or greater magnitude the other way. And yet the 
argument is not true ; it is not even speciously false. There 
is in politics nothing inevitable but what seems so; there is 
no motto so universally applicable to the statesman as ausus 
vana contemnere. No doubt when the forces available for 
resistance have been fooled and frittered away, when the 
measure of mistakes has been filled up, and when men 
have lost faith in tMeir leaders, it is too late, but’ that can 
hardly be said to be yet the case in England, though some 
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progress may have been made towards it. If the utter 
weakness of Sir Henry James’s reply had not been abun- 
dantly manifest elsewhere, it would have been manifest in 
his use of the well-known gag of Radical orators, the cliché 
which is kept to fill vacant places in Radical newspaper 
articles, about “ mistrusting the people.” Mistrust implies 
ignorance, and opponents of democracy cannot mistrust 
what, on the contrary, they know certainly and fully. In 
a\different sense, no Coubt, to the original “I will be 
“yil-minded to the Demos” is the resolution of nearly 
every capable student of politics who decides on his party 
without thought of self-interest or fear of consequences. It 
is to this principle (not, as in the too famous oath just 
quoted, the result of partisan jealousy and rivalry, but the 
result of experience and observation of the whole recorded 
history of mankind) that Mr. Goscuen in effect proclaimed 
his-adherence, and in so doing he at once rescued himself 
from the effacement which falls on every politician who allows 
himself to be dragged in the wake of a policy he disapproves, 
and held out the hope of valuable service in the future. The 
vote of Monday is no doubt a misfortune, though it is 
very far from decisive even of the particular question at 
issue. It may make the battle of good government and of 
social order more diflicult to fight, and may strengthen the 
armies of the aliens, But it simply makes more incumbent 
on.every reasonable Englishman the duty of taking a side, 
and taking the right side, of fighting, if not in this trench, 
in the next, and so on, as long as there is any fight left in 
him. The doctrine of swimming with the stream, and the 
corollary of that doctrine which lays down that the man 
who has swum with the stream must always have been 
right, and that defeat in fact is equivalent to defeat in logic 
and in morals, are the curse of modern politics, and it is 
something that at least one voice should have been raised in 
the House of Commons to proclaim the fact. 


MUNICIPAL REVOLUTION. 


was not Sir Witt1am Harcovurr’s fault that his Bill 

and his speech contained nothing which had not been 
foreseen. Except in details, which are indeed not unim- 
portant, the Municipal Bill in its main enactments possesses 
the simplicity which usually belongs to revolutionary legis- 
lation. Sir W. Harcourt amused himself and gratified his 
scholar-like instincts by dwelling on the elaborate fiction 
that he was building on ancient foundations, and only 
adapting the ancient corporate system to modern circum- 


_ stances. There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of his 


belief that he really provides for the historical continuity 
of the Corporation ; but in truth the only remnant of the 
original fabric will consist of the surviving Aldermen, cf the 
members of the Board of Works, and of the selected Common 
Councilmen, who are to be in the first instance personally 
exempted from the general process of abolition. As they 
gradually disappear, the connexion between the old and new 
systems will be finally dissolved, and a vast organization of 
an entirely new and absolutely democratic character will be 
substituted for the conservative Corporation, for the non- 

itical Vestries, and for the busy and unostentatious Board 
of Works which they elect. It is because the character of the 
Government scheme was confidently anticipated that all the 
support which it has received is furnished by Radical Asso- 
ciations ow grounds of party expediency. Until the Caucuses 
were set in motion there was no symptom or pretence of 
popular approval; and those who now favour the scheme 
on municipal or administrative grounds may be counted by 
hundreds, or rather by scores. In supposing thateither friends 
or opponents will care for the preservation of a few names or 
titles, Sir Witt1am Harcourt estimates too highly the im- 
agination or the credulity of the population for which he 
proposes to legislate. A Lord Mayor, elected perhaps in a 
time of political agitation by a party majority, will resemble 
Mr. Fowter and his predecessors only as the so-called King- 
Archon corresponded to the primeval Athenian Prince from 
whom he inherited his designation. 

Every local authority in London will be summarily 
swept away; and, when the Minister boasts that the re- 
venues of the Corporation will be carefully preserved, he 
means that they will be transferred to an entirely new body 
of owners. It is much easier to pull down an old house, and 
to build a new one in its place, than to remodel and enlarge 
an existing residence. When the owner has determined on 
total reconstruction, the architect's ingenious preservation of a 
chimney here and an oriel window there is an insignificant 


detail. It may, perhaps, be suggested that the District Council 
will represent the Vestries, though with greatly diminished 
powers ; but, unless the present graduated scale of voting 
is maintained, the character of the local governing bodies 
will be fundamentally altered. It could not be expected 
that Sir Witt1am Harcourt would in his opening speech 
remove all doubt on the subject; but Mr. Firrn ex- 
plains that, as might be expected, the District Councils, 
like the central assembly, will be chosen by uniform 
household suffrage. A reference to the School Board 
seems to have been in some quarters understood to imply 
an intention of electing the Common Council by the 
cumulative method; but it may be confidently asserted 
that in this respect the provisions of the Municipal 
Corporations Act will be extended to London. The 
present districts under the Metropolis Management Act 
will in the first instance be converted into wards; 
and it may be hoped that the new Corporation will not 
be invested with the power of redistributing the elec- 
toral divisions. No such license is allowed to any other 
municipal corporation ; and there can be no doubt that, if 
it were conceded, it would be used for party purposes. 
Sir W. Harcourt may perhaps have been misunderstood 
when he was supposed to announce that the Corporation 
would be allowed to annex at its discretion outlying 
districts. There is no more common subject of dispute than 
the question whether additional districts shall be included 
for municipal purposes in the neighbouring towns. The 
suburban residents always strenuously oppose measures 
which involve an increase of local taxation, and which 
indeed are promoted by the central body for that very 
reason. At present the determination of such disputes 
rests with Parliamentary Committees; and it ought 
assuredly not to be entrusted to one of the litigating 
parties. 

With the gravest objection to the proposed change Sir 
W. Harcourt was, for rhetorical purposes, well advised in 
dealing lightly. It had, he allowed, been contended that 
a body representing a seventh part of the population of the 
United Kingdom, and deriving its authority from a widely- 
extended franchise, might in certain contingencies be 
dangerous to the nationa] Legislature and Government. 
The only answer which he vouchsafed to an objection which 
is certainly serious, if it. is well founded, was to the effect 
that some alarmists had nearly thirty years ago apprehended 
similar dangers from the institution of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. The*distinction between representatives 
of the whole body of ratepayers and a small Board returned 
on grounds of personal fitness by secondary election is 
sufficiently obvious. Sir J. Hoce and his colleagues, if 
they should suddenly become converted into a gang of 
political agitators, have no physical force at their back. A 
Lord Mayor and Council returned by a Radical Caucus would 
have neither the merits nor the disabilities of the actual 
Board of Works or of the present Corporation. It is not an 
immaterial consideration that in other parts of the kingdom 
municipal elections turn of late years more and more on poli- 
tical issues. Mr, CHAMBERLAIN and his friends have suc- 
ceeded in condemning to municipal excommunication at 
least half of the most respectable inhabitants of Birming- 
ham. ‘The pestilent race of wire-pulling agitators will not 
fail to descend in swarms on the vast constituency of Sir 
W. Harcourt’s light-hearted creation. If he had wished 
to illustrate by precedent and analogy the pulitical ten- 
dencies of a gigantic municipality, he might have noticed 
the late debates in the French Legislature on the constitu- 
tion and functions of the Paris Commune. That body, 
representing half the numbers of the population of London, 
is a constant source of alarm and disturbance to the Repub- 
lican Government and to both Chambers. Its usurpa- 
tions are constantly checked by the proper authorities ; but 
Ministers and majorities nevertheless court its favour in 
defiance of their own convictions. The Senate has within 
the current week thrown out a Bill which had passed the 
Chamber, for the purpose of altering the mode of election, 
so as to exclude from the Municipal Council a handful of 
Conservatives. 

The provisions of the Bill which relate to gas and water 
can scarcely be collected from Sir W. Harcowrr’s speech. 
He was understood to state that the new Corporation would 
be required either to purchase or to regulate the gas and 
water undertakings in the metropolis. The systems and 
their administration are already regulated by law ; and it 
would be flagrantly unjust, first to depreciate their value 
by new regulations, and then to eflect a compulsory 
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e.' The City Corporation has perhaps by this time 
recognized the flagrant impropriety of its recent attempt to 
confiscate the whole or part’ of the property of the Com- 

ies, atid especially: the landed estate of the New River 
Gompeng. Its efforts to protect the rights of the City will 
consequently be weakened ; and it may be hoped that the 
abortive effort may not be distorted into a precedent. 
‘The . differences between the Companies and the pre- 
sent or future authorities of the metropolis will be most. 
effectually settled by purchase of the undertakings ; but 
grievous injustice will be caused if the basis of negotia-' 
tion er arbitration is not that of their Parliamentary 
rights, . The shareholders have invested their money on the 
faith. of contracts expressly sanctioned by the Legislature. 
It. may -be true that the Companies are not guaranteed — 
against competing enterprises by other private capitalists ; _ 
‘but any attempt to employ corporate funds for such a pur-— 
spose would be a deliberate reversal of the uniform practice 
of Parliament. They have, indeed, to fear not competition, 
but a. threat of competition. Alternative supplies are 
wholly imaginary. 
_.Although the Government can rely on its faithful 
Majority. to vote for the Municipality Bill, or any other 
measure which it may propose, it is doubtful whether it~ 
can be passed in the present Session. No objection can be 
taken to the tone and manner of Sir Witt1am Harcourt’s | 
Jucid statement ; but he is probably aware that the most 
difficult part: of his task lies before him. When the next 
stage of the Bill is reached, it may’ perhaps appear 
that. the only metropolitan supporters of the new 
scheme are ‘the political Clubs which hope to apply the 
new machinery to their own purposes. e Metropolitan 
Board of Works has referred the Bill to the Works and 
General Purposes Committee, with instructions to convene 
a Conference of the Vestries and District Boards to con-' 
sider the Government proposals. If it should appear that 
the local administrative bodies are on one side and the 
parochial caucuses on the other, public opinion will not 
follow the guidance of obscure demagogues. It may perhaps 
be suggested that under the present law property is unduly 
represented through the plurality of votes allowed to the 
larger ratepayers ; but the privilege is entirely just and 
reasonable, and the Vestries, if they agree on one side with 
their constituents,and on the other with the Board of Works, 
may offer a formidable opposition to the Bill. The pessimism 
of Sir that all legislation 
had become impossible was perhaps exaggerated, but he was 
bably thinking at the time of the prospects of success in 
is own special department. Some of the proposed enact- 
ments which occupied a subordinate position in his speech 
will provoke serious criticism and perhaps formidable 
opposition. It is, for instance, wholly unnecessary to hand 
over to the new Corporation the control of the local City 
Police. Mr. Firtn, who may possibly in this matter be in 
the confidence of the Government, has already announced 
that the police administration is only temporarily withheld 
from the new Municipality. The maintenance of a separate 
police force, which will no longer be confined to the City, 
seems suspicious of a serious danger. 


PRIVATE WHIPS, 


HERE is a well-known character who remarks that 
it is a very fine thing to be father-in-law to a highly 
ificent three-tailed Bashaw. It would appear from 
the facts which transpired, as the police reports have it, 
in the course of the little fantasia called a question of 
ivilege, at the beginning of Tuesday night’s proceedin 
the’ of that it is "ans thine 
to be the son of a member of Parliament, particularly when 
you happen to be a lawyer. At least Mr. Dopps, junior, 
would seem to have cause to be well pleased that he is son to 
the honourable member for Stockton. This gentleman is 
solicitor for the Stockton Carrs Railway Bill. In his cha- 
racter of member for Stockton Mr. Dopps, senior, is naturally 
anxious to promote a measure which will be an immense 
benefit to his constituents. It isa universal experience that 
new railways are always going to be an immense benefit to 
somebody. But, in spite of its merits, this Bill is opposed 
‘by Mr. J. Lowruer ; whereupon a circular is sent round to 
1 the members of the Liberal party by Mr. Dopps, senior, 
which is such a masterpiece in its way that it deserves 
tation in full. It issued appropriately enough from 
Reform Club, and is “The Stockton Carrs 


“ Railway Bill.” It proceeds as follows :—“ This Bill 
“ stands for third reading on Monday next; but Mr, James 
“ Lowruer, M.P., has given notice of opposition to it. 
“In consequence, the third reading is fixed for Tuesday 
“next at 2 p.m. My son is solicitor for the Bill, and 
“TI am exceedingly anxious to carry the third. read- 
“ing of the Bill, and to defeat Mr. Lowrnen’s opposi- 
“tion to it. May I beg that you will do me the very 
“ great personal favour of attending the House on Tuesday 
“ next precisely at the hour ional and support the third 
“ redding. Hoping very eatnestly for your response, I am, 
“ yours faithfully, Josep Dopps.” It must be highly 

ble to a solicitor who has Parliamentary business to 
know that a circular of this, kind is going about: Such 
things have a knack of coming into the hands of clients 
who are interested in private Bills, and are caleulated to 
show them where they can find a lawyer who will be able 
to manage their affairs for them to advantage. Uniluckily, 
the devil, who does not always ‘sleep, took care that the 
attention of the wrong person should be called to this docu- 
ment. Mr. J. Lowruer learned that it was being handed 
about, and got possession of a copy. When, therefore, by 
one of several curious coincidences which have happened in 
this business, the member for Stockton, who had been so 
eager to push the Bill, rose to propose its postponement, 
Mr. Lowruer also rose “to a point of order.” He called 
the attention of the Speaker to the circular and the Stand- 


ing Orders, and asked whether this sort of thing was to be 


allowed. 

In the course of a rather rambling discussion the House 
got a full and particular account of the circular’s history. 
It was a pure accident that father and son happened 
to be interested in the same Bill. If the railway pro- 
moters chose Mr. Dopps, junior, to be their solicitor, 
that was because ‘they had confidence in his abilities, 
and not at all because they thought father and son were 
partners, and likely to play into one another’s hands. It 
never dawned on the minds of the member for Stockton 
and his son that there could be any such motive at work. 
This remarkable simplicity of character was further shown 
by Mr. Dopps, senior, in the preparation of his circular. He 
was so suddenly called away on important business that he 
could not finish his brief whip for himself, and so he left 
it to be finished by an agent, but took care to leave it 
ready signed. ‘The agent inserted that curious little pas- 

about “my son,” and Mr. Dopps found it circu- 
lating widely on his return to London. It does seem to 
have suggested itself to the member for Stockton that the 
wording was not judicious. He even observed to his son 
that he wished another formula had been chosen; but he 
does not appear to have thought it worth while to take any 
action in the matter. In the course of Tuesday afternoon 
he must have regretted that he had not exercised a little 
more of the wisdom of the serpent and shown a little less 
of the innocence of the dove. It must be painful to the 
most humble-minded and candid of men to have to save 
his reputation for probity by sacrificing all pretensions to 
common sense. And that was the unfortunate dilemma in 
which Mr. Dopps found himself. He had to ask the House 
of Commons to believe that he had never seen what must 
have been obvious to any man of the world, and that he 
allowed his signature to stand at the foot of the very com- 
promising statements of his foolish agent. 


The most rigid moralist will hardly feel any regret that 
the majority of the House of Commons was unable to visit 
Mr. Dopps with any direct penalty. It was enough that 
he had to sit on the stool of repentance in a very silly way 
for a very silly offence. Indeed, the rigid moralist has no 
eee call to concern himself with the whole affair. 

en Lord Ranpoten CHURCHILL insisted that the member 
for Stockton’s puff of his son was of exactly the same nature 
as an open avowal of a corrupt motive, he was only indulging 
in an exaggeration pardonable in a debater who sees a chance 
of punishing a political opponent. Members who promote 
measures because they have a pecuniary interest in them are 
wise enough not to say so in circulars. If Mr. Dopps—we 
only sup such a thing for the sake of illustration—had 
been pushing the Stockton Railway Bill because he expected 
to make 10,000l. by it, he would also have been shrewd 
enough not to allow himself to be compromised in any way. 
The severe moral tone was almost as much out of place as 
the laboured joviality of Sir W. Harcourt. lt was none 
the less discreditable to the majority of the Hotise that it 
was under the necessity of shirking the real issue. A very 
considerable number, at least, of the Liberal members must 
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have received the circular, with its ridiculous paternal 
appeal, and thus were prepared to give the Bill a helping 
hand. They had the pleasure of having to listen to Mr. 
Heaty when he told them that they had come down in 
consequence of the whip, and could scarcely, with any 
decency, vote it a gross breach of privilege because it had 
fallen into the hands of the other side. To be told they had 
misbehaved by Mr. Heaty, and to know that he was right, 
was as humiliating a rebuke as the lax members could well 
have received. The whole practice of sending round private 
whips is liable to abuse, and it is well that the House should 
have an opportunity to put a stop to it. It does not in 
the least imply corruption of the baser sort, but it helps 
towards the formation of cliques for the promotion of 
little local schemes. Members are under a continual temp- 
tation to further the undertakings of influential people 
among their constituents, and when they ask the help 
of their colleagues, it is on the implied condition that 
it is to be paid in kind. The interest of little local 
friendships and personal relationships is served in the same 
way. Every letter written by one member to another 
asking him to come down and vote for a private Bill con- 
tains an implied bargain, unless, which is not a probable 
opinion, the House of Commons has a type of human 
nature peculiar to itself. Mr. Dopps’s little folly has 
created a scandal because, by a timely slip of somebody's 
pen, the facts of the case have been stated for ence in a 
way in plain English. There was no considerable danger 
that it would be erected into a precedent; for, whatever 
may happen to the House of Commons, it will scarcely be 
so wholly destitute of a sense of the absurd that many 
members will care to repeat his mistake. If the House ever 
becomes corrupt, it will develop a cautious unwillingness 
to use pen and ink. Sir Srarrorp Norrucore’s wish that 
the House should record its disapproval of this abuse of a 
bad practice could not, unfortunately, be technically satisfied. 
Practically, however, though in a pusillanimous way, it did 
what he rightly held was its duty. Mr. Dopps was not 
censured, but the majority of his party helped to force him 
to apologize for an action which they had treated as innocent 
till the Opposition heard of it. They then, having cleared 
their consciences, saved him from being declared guilty 
of breach of privilege. Members will in future probably 
take care to avoid the risk of being scapegoats in such an 
ignominious fashion, and when they send round private 
whips they will at least occasionally have an uneasy feeling 
that they are even as the member for Stockton. 


EGYPT. 


TFIHE Ministerial difficulties at Cairo, of which the 
Government have no information but which the rest 

of the world knows all about, may be regarded in two ways. 
They may be looked upon as the direct result of the blunder- 
ing of the English Ministry, and they may be looked upon 
as the latest effort of an unwearied and beneficent fortune to 
give England an opportunity of repairing those blunders. 
nto the question of merits as between Nupar Pasa and 
Mr Cuirrorp Lioyp it is scarcely necessary to enter at 
t length. It is antecedently probable that the Armenian 
inister has been rather too diplomatic, and the Anglo-Irish 
official not quite diplomatic enough. But, inasmuch as the 
two were both in essentially false positions, the immediate 
and particular cause of their falling out, even if they did 
fall out, is not worth examination. Nobody can claim 
the credit of prophesying the failure of the extraordinary 
system, or want of system, of Anglo-Egyptian administra- 
tion, for the simple reason that no single soul, except per- 
haps Mr. Guapstone, has ever thought that it could do any- 
thing but fail. A Ministry notoriously destitute of the 
support which can only be derived either from popular good 
will or from the unhesitating backing of a strong ruler has 
the nominal control of a complicated Administration com- 
posed of three different parts. The Turco-Egyptian part has 
no other aim but to do very little, and to make what can be 
made in the way of honesty or perhaps a little out of it. 
The English part, with the best intentions mainly, is bent 
on reforms in which there is no system, which are in great 
degree unsuited to the country, and which are not pressed 
Shes only Power which is in a position to press them. 
he French part wishes for nothing but a demonstration of 
failure on the part of the English part. If, with every 
part so full of vice, the whole were to be in any sense a 


Paradise, MANDEVILLE’s original paradox would sink into 
nothingness beside this. 

But there is no doubt that Nusar’s real or affected re- 
calcitrance does give the Government something like a new 
start. They have tried the plan of paternal advice and 
assistance in yet another phase since they ordered CHERIF 
out of office, and they have met with another complete 
failure. If they are prepared to clear out of Egypt, bag 
and baggage, to the delight of the Pashasand of M. CaMILLz 
Barrire, they can of course do so, provided the English 
public will Jet them. But, if they do not, they have a fresh 
and fair opportunity of doing what they ought to have done 
nearly two years ago, and of Anglicizing, if only for a time, 
the whole Government of Egypt from the Prime Minister 
downwards. They need not annex, they need not even 
protect, they need simply take the goods the gods provide 
them, and leave France to her own devices. Egyptian officials 
nominally unassisted having brought the country tothe events 
of the summer of 1882, and Egyptian officials assisted after 
the recent fashion having further brought it to its present 
deadlock, it only remains to try what English officials with 
their elbows free can do. ‘The plan of the masterful 
Resident, under any pretty name that may be preferred, is 
now the sole alternative to absolute abandonment or to a 
prolongation of a policy which is inflicting intolerable hard- 
ship on Egypt, and is making England the laughing-stock 
of the civilized world. Mr. Witrrip Biunt’s latest con- 
tribution to the subject will hardly make abandonment 
more palatable to Englishmen. For whoso holds Egypt 
holds the Canal, and the strong and capable native 
Government to hold Egypt exists only in Mr. Biunt’s 
imagination. It is true that the very same infatu- 
ation which has brought matters to such a pass may keep 
them there, that Mr. Grapstonr’s success in the case 
of the Franchise Bill is not at all unlikely to harden 
his heart, and that the absence of the salutary check of 
Parliamentary inquiries for the next fortnight is specially 
inconvenient. There is also the danger, which seems prob- 
able from the latest news, that Nupar may be good- 
natured enough, or scheming enough, or desirous enough 
of even the simulacrum of power, to allow himself to be 
coaxed into some modus vivendi. That is to say, the 
present opportunity may be lost, but (except in the case 
of a sudden and total withdrawal, which after the recent 
waste of blood and money in the Soudan is improbable) it 
must recur. Without a considerable admixture of English 
officials no reform can be introduced into Egyptian ad- 
ministration at all; with such an admixture, unless the 
English officials are supreme, the present friction is certain 
to manifest itself again. These propositions depend for 
their truth upon the nature of things, and nothing in art or 
diplomacy will ever keep them from showing that dependence. 
The sole further question is whether the English people will 
allow their Government to continue playing ducks and 
drakes with the national interests after the fashion of which 
the browille between Nusar Pasna and Mr. C.iirrorp 
Lioyp is merely a significant but intrinsically unimportant 
result and symptom. 

Meanwhile, and postponing for the present the all- 
important financial question (on which Mr. GLapstToner’s 
speech of last week and the remarkable letter in the Times 
signed “C.” have not unreasonably raised some disquieting 
thoughts), the attitude of the Government towards the 
Soudan question remains unchanged. In fact, the success 
of Monday has hardened Mr. Guapstone’s heart already. 
It may be hoped, indeed, that the rumour to which 
was given immediately after the rising of Parliament by a 
Ministerial print is not true. The extraordinary baseness 
of secretly urging General Gorpon to abandon the task for 
which he was sent out, and his undertaking of which saved 
the Government, cannot be lightly believed of any English 
Ministry. But absolutely nothing is being done to realize 
the hopes which, as every fresh despatch from Khartoum 
shows, are entertained, and which, much more than Krupp 
guns and mutinous Bashi-Bazouks, enable the victim of 
Mr. Guapstone’s political necessities to hold his own. It 
is triumphantly argued that the force beleaguering Khar- 
toum is not very large or formidable ; but the fact proves 
a great deal too much, for it proves the complete untrust- 
worthiness of the troops on his side, Otherwise so 
slight an enemy would not coop him up in the city 
and prevent him from even attempting to rescue the 
outlying garrisons. Turn from Khartoum to Kassala, 
and there is the forlorn spectacle of a Governor “ tele- 
“ graphing daily for English aid,” which he is as likely to 
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receive as he is to receive the miraculous reinforcement of 
seventy thousand cavaliers which figures in the Poem of the 
Cid. The extraordinary contrast between the apathy shown 
towards these two really important places, and the waste of 
English blood on two others which had ceased to be of any 
importance at all, adds to the long list of incomprehensibles 
already furnished by the matter. But Mr. Giapstone is 
not in the least perturbed. He refused flatly on Tuesday 
to give information as to the intentions of the Govern- 
ment towards their beleaguered officer at Khartoum, 
declaring that the demand for such information is “ cal- 
culated to bewilder and mislead.” It is difficult to under- 
stand how a question can mislead or bewilder, though 
an answer certainly may; and it is not necessary to bicker 
with Mr. GiapsTonE on the point whether his own answers 
have or have not these two characteristics. Hardly any 
explanation of the conduct of the Government could be any- 
thing but bewildering, and if it did not mislead, it would 
only be that, in the face of the facts, such misleading 
is hardly possible. The state of what may be called the 
Government mind on the Egyptian question is but too 
evident, and the causes of that state, if it is not easy to 
assign their relative predominance, are all easy to con- 
ceive. Whether personal reluctance to adopt a bold 
policy, or fear of that section of his followers who would 
grumble at such a policy, or inability to steer a course 
through diplomatic difficulties, has the upper hand in Mr. 
Guapstone’s thoughts on the subject, it is impossible to 
say. But all men see the results, and among those results 
the most evident is that both England and Egypt suffer 
to an alarming extent from the bemused condition of 
Ministerial brains in Downing Street. The former is 
exhibiting herself, not as she has done for nearly two 
hundred years, as the readiest nation of the world to 
accept and organize the windfalls of politics, but as the 
slowest and clumsiest. The latter is kept shivering 
on the brink of anarchy and bankruptcy, Whatever may 
be thought of the real motives which have prompted Nunar’s 
recent conduct, his logical position, as put to the Z'imes’ 
Correspondent, is unanswerable. “If you wanta dummy, 
“ you do not want me; if you want me, I am neither dis- 
“ posed nor fitted to take the silent hand.” And it must 
be observed that Nupar, with characteristic astuteness, cuts 
away beforehand the expedient which Mr. GLapstone’s 
Government might not have been very unlikely to adopt of 
treating Mr. Cuirrorp Luioyp as Jonan. For the Egyptian 
Prime Minister expressly declares that it is not the man, 
but the system, to which he objects, and thus renders the 
argument of some over-hasty supporters of the Government, 
who cannot forgive Mr. Luoyp for having smitten anarchy 
in Ireland, of none effect. Now the system is the fine flower 
and carefully trained growth of Mr. Guapstone’s best 
—— the only plan he has been able to devise for steer- 
i ween abandonment and absorption. This and the 
condition of Khartoum is an awkward state of things for a 
Government to take its holidays upon, even when it has 
a os of a hundred and thirty wherewith to comfort 
i 


DISCUSSIONS ON SOCIALISM. 


— uneasiness which has been caused by the Socialist 
agitation finds expression in several articles on the 
subject in various periodicals. The arguments used in 
support of audacious projects of confiscation would deserve 
little attention if they were addressed to the reason of the 
general community, or even to the cupidity of a powerless 
class ; but Mr. Hayry Grorce appeals to the passions of 
the same multitude which is about to be invested by Mr. 
GuapsTone and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN with supreme and irre- 
sponsible power. The merits of the controversy are less 
important than the fact that there is any controversy of 


to murder. The careless multitude is too ready to assume 
that any doctrine which is openly preached must admit 
of some kind of plausible excuse. That it is wicked to 
familiarize the popular understanding with assassination 
and robbery occurs only to those who are in a greater or 
less degree capable of serious reflection. The sophists, the 
fanatics, the pedants, and the adventurers who have 
attached themselves to the communist agitation have not 
an entire monopoly of guilt. Conductors of periodicals and 
newspapers who have affected to treat the missionaries of 
the new faith with considerate courtesy, gentlemen and 
scholars who have not been ashamed to escort Mr. Grorce 
to the platform, share the blame of contributing to a 
possible revolution which they would nevertheless regard 
with abhorrence. 

In his article on “the Prophet of San Francisco” in the 
current number of the Nineteenth Century, the Duke of 
ARGYLL notices with contemptuous indignation the un- 
scrupulous levity of the American demagogue and his 
accomplices. Mr. Grorce borrowed from other theorists 
the absurd theory that property in land differs from any 
other subject of private ownership; but of late, havin 
been pressed with cogent demonstrations of the falseh 
of his fundamental proposition, he admits that he has 
become a convert to the demand for indiscriminate plunder. 
On the vague pretext that one generation has no right 
to bind another, he now proposes to repudiate all national 
and corporate debts. It is, he says, nothing to him that 
his great-grandfather may have contracted to pay a 
certain sum to the great-grandfather of the public credi- 
tor. That his supposed ancestor received the amount of 
the loan, and that he may perhaps have transmitted 
the value to his descendants, appears to be deemed an 
irrelevant consideration. With the vast sums which are 
due from Governments to those who have trusted in their 
good faith all other securities of course disappear. The 
Council of the Democratic Federation has the impudence 
to denounce as fit subjects for spoliation those who have 
“usurped the means of communication,” being no other 
than the capitalists who have constructed the railway system 
at an expense of several hundreds of millions sterling. 
It is true that there is no reason why personalty should 
be held sacred if all the profits of land can be legitimately 
appropriated by the community; but the agitators display 
shameless dishonesty in first pretending that land has a 
distinctive character, and in then inferring as a logical con- 
sequence that every other form of investment necessarily 
shares its fate. In his late visit to Scotland the Californian 
demagogue appears to have reverted to his original doc- 
trines, probably on the ground which some theologians have 
described as economy. The phrase of “ restoration of land” 
to those who had never possessed it is perhaps borrowed 
from the ironical language in which Nonconformist ministers 
affect to “liberate” the clergy from their position and their 
property. 

The Duke of Arcytu’s long experience as an improving 
landlord enables him to expose with great effect Mr. Grorcr’s 
ignorant or wilful misrepresentation of the operation of the 
system of private, ownership. Those who wish to study 
in detail the administration of Highland estates will do well 
to consult the Duxe’s pamphlet on Crofts and Farms in the 
Hebrides, containing a detailed account of the management 
during a hundred and thirty years of an island estate, 
The serious disadvantages which attend the actual distri- 
bution of landed property in England and Scotland are 
almost exclusively political and social. It is a misfortune 
that the principal representatives of landed property are 
numerically weak ; but one cause of accumulation is the 
economic advantage which it for the most part involves. 
Great landlords are the most liberal improvers, because they 
can best afford it. The Duke of ArcyLt mentions an 
English estate on which he believes that two millions 


the kind. The fundamental institution which has existed sterling have been invested in improvements within forty 


from the first beginning of civilized society becomes per- years. 


ceptibly less secure from the moment when it is attacked 


| 


Not a twentieth part of the outlay would have 
n made if the land had belonged either to a number 


and defended instead of being taken for granted.. Wherever | of small proprietors or to the State. The same number 
there has been a discussion on Communism, Mr. Georce | of the Nineteenth Century contains an able article by Mr. 


has shown himself utterly incapable of answering or 
understanding the most obvious objections to his scheme : 
bat, in publishing with impunity proposals for promiscuous 
robbery, he has weakened the moral repugnance which 
exercises more influence over ordinary minds than intel- 
lectual conviction. O'Donovan Rossa and his associates 
have achieved the same kind of success in their kin- 
dred enterprise of apologizing for promiscuous conspiracies 


Georce Broprick on “Democracy and Socialism.” The 
prophets of evil, who from Tocquevitte downwards have. 
declared that the progress of democracy was inevitable, 
have in England, mainly through the selfish dishonesty 
of statesmen, been thus far justified by the result. Mr. 
Broprick prophesies still more safely than PocqueviLz, 
because the warnings of the oracle are in great measure 
accomplished. He now endeavours with imperfect success 
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to persuade himself and his readers that the new rulers 
will exert their power with moderation and justice, or, in 
other words, that Democracy is not necessarily or logically 


followed by Socialism. The proposition is true in the case of 


a landowning democracy such as that of France or of the | 


United States.. It is certain that the chimera of land- 
nationalization could not be permanent, though a single 
violent transfer of property might possibly be once for all 
effected. The actual occupiers, when they were numerous 
enough, would set the State at defiance; but it might be 
more possible in the first instance to perpetrate robbery 
in the name of the State than for the benefit of private 
claimants. 

Mr, Hersert Spencer’s continuation of a former argu. 
ment, published in the Contemporary Review under the 
title of “The Coming Slavery,” will attract the attention 
of many others as well as of his disciples in philosophy, 
It is. impossible to attribute to such a disputant. either 
ignorant bigotry or paramount devotion to established in- 
stitutions. Mr. Herserr Spencer differs from many pro- 
fessed economists, and from some practical politicians, not 
only in other respects, but in consistent adherence to the 
principles which have once satisfied his understanding. 

garding society as a machine which is, or ought to be, 
self-acting, he is not prepared to approve of arbitrary in- 
terference with its working at the caprice of theorists and 
partisans. A political economy which can, for the -con- 
venience of a Minister, be summarily relegated to Jupiter 
or Saturn, would certainly not be recognized. by Mr.) 
Spencer as a science. The approaching slavery which he 
‘deprecates is the pretension of communities, of States, and 
of corporate bodies to control the discretion of individual 

rsons, with the result of limiting or destroying their 
* independence. He illustrates the tendency of paternal or 
philanthropic legislation by the results as they still re- 


| Sir Launcexor’s, « is often like a fiend and drives” ‘them to 


main within living memory of the Poor-law fifty years 
ago. It appears that he has a special knowledge of its | 
operation as it was administered by a country vicar, a rela- 
tive of his own, in his parish in Buckinghamshire before | 
and after the Act of 1834. It is well known that in one | 
part of that county the rates had become equal to the annual 
value of the land ; and that the condition of the pauperized 
labourers was nevertheless wretched. The new Poor-law, 
among other beneficial changes, prohibited the application | 
of the rates as a supplement to wages. Farmers, until they 


were'threatened with ruin, had favoured the practice, be- | 


cause other ratepayers were compelled to contribute to the 
payment of their workmen; and the labourers might be 
excused for not understanding that the effect of the subsidy 
was to reduce wages to the lowest point. No other legislative 
measure of the present century has either resulted from so 
courageous a faith in scientific principle or produced so great a 
material improvement. Lord Brovcuam’s share in the move- 
ment may be set off against many of his defects ; and Bishop 
BiomFietp deserves to be remembered for his disregard of 
the popular fancy that a typical prelate ought to be a 
sentimental simpleton. Mr. Senior and other economists 
who prepared the way for the measure had fortunately not 
substituted for their robust faith in reason and common 
sense the modern enthusiasm of humanity, There are, per- 
haps, still to be found in many parts of the country wise and 
honest men who, like the late Rev. Tuomas Spencer, are 
capable of discerning the true interest of the communities 
in which they live, and of defying temporary unpopularity 
in teaching their neighbours to rely on themselves ; but 
political changes, and especially the growth of democracy, 
tend to weaken the feeling of personal independence ; and 
the appropriation of public funds to purposes supposed to 
be advantageous to the working classes reproduces the 
anomaly of rates in aid of wages. The confiscation once for 
all of real and personal property is Mr. Grorcr’s reduction 
to absurdity of a growing practice. 


THE AFFAIR OF CARK. 


A ies Trish race must not suffer its fine temper to be 
irritated if people attribute most anonymous offences to 
the Celt. At home, as we are often told, the Irish are the 
best-humoured people in the world, when neither whisky, 
patriotism, nor true religion compel them to break their 
neighbours’ heads, “card” their neighbours’ daughters, and 
burn their neighbours’ homes. On the other hand, once 
corrupted by intercourse with England, their mood, like 


all manner of excesses, From a curious little work lately 
published, Zhe Wife-Beater’s Manual, we learn that an 
enormous proportion of the persons who thump and kick 
their spouses bear Irish patronymics. If, then, the mild, 
good-humoured Celt turns into the domestic bully as soon 
as he touches our soil, we cannot wonder if his genial and 
gentle nature is corrupted in other respects. : 

The Irish who enjoy the liberty of prophesying in the 
United States are constantly assuring us that they will 
set, not London alone, but England in a blaze. An attempt 
has this week been made to ignite a corner of England—a 
remote corner it is true—the village of Cark, in Lancashire. 
Are we. to be blamed if we incline to attribute this gallant 
feat to certain of the school of the New York. prophets, 
certain of the pupils of ‘the old man truculent,” JEREMIAH 
Donovan! The whole performance, or rather attempt, has 
been extremely Hibernian. First an effort was made to 
ignite different houses in, the village of Cark by the aid: of 

oil. The essay was clumsy and bungling. Success 
would have ruined or severely incommoded many harmless 
poor people, and might have destroyed the lives of old 
women and young children. To be clumsy and to bungle, 
to injure the working classes, among whom so many Irish 
emigrants make a livelihood which their native bogs do not 
allow them—these are marks of patriotic Celtic enterprise. 
In the explosions on the Underground Railway only poor 
people were cut and shaken. The chances were immensely. 
against catching rich or important people in the train at the 


| time and hour when the infernal machines were fired. The 


plots against railway cloak-rooms were equally bungling in 
execution and indiscriminate in murderous aim. The object 
clearly was to do mischief, no matter what, with safety ; yet 
so clumsy were the conspirators, and so stingy where pre- 
liminary expenses had to be met, that they almost totally 
failed. The same “notes” mark the gallant enterprise at 
Cark, while the absence of anything that could be called a 
motive by any civilized being tends still more to fix the 
blame on a race incapable of civilization. 

li is not, of course, impossible that some village idiot or 
barbarous dolt of English blood has some spite against 
people connected with Cark, and does not care how he gets 
his revenge. Stupid malevolence is not the property of one 
people alone, however remarkable for irrational mischief. 
But another feature in this business appears to be pecu- 
liarly Hibernian, The Duke of Dervonsnine.is a. land- 
owner in the neighbourhood of Cark, and patriotic Irish- 
men, as Mr. Heaty has shown in his accustomed way 
in Parliament, particularly hate the Duke of DEevonsHire. 
He is notoriously a good landlord, and therefore a detested 
exception to the Irish axiom that all landlords are all 
that Mr. Davirr and Mr. Henry Grorce. choose to call 
them. To loathe the exception (which other -reasoners 
would believe to prove the rule) is a mark of the emotional 
Celtic logic, Again, the Irish have committed the greatest 
of all wrongs against the Duke of Devonsuire. One of the 
heroes of Nationalism, as Nationalism is understood by 
advanced patriots of the Suerman and Egan type, foully 
murdered a son of the Duxer’s. This is a capital reason for 
hating the father. Generous people would feel that, in the 
circumstances, the Duxe’s name should be sacred from the 
attacks of Irish oratory. Mr. Trmorny Heaty has shown 
in words how emancipated he is from weak scruples of this 
kind. The hatred so naturally borne to the house of 
DevonsutrRE may be supposed to have also broken out in 
deeds. Holker Farm, near Cark, and near Holker Hall, 
the residence of the Duke of Devonsuire, has been set 
on fire, apparently by incendiaries. On Thursday morn- 
ing some fishermen in Morecambe Bay saw smoke rising 
from the farm buildings. They rowed ashore; part of 
them went for help to Cark, part to Holker Hall. A 
fire-engine was sent to the Dutch Model Farm, and, 
though much grain and many implements were burned, 
the flames were finally got under. Nobody suffers except 
the insurance office, a very usual result of fire-raising 
malevolence. The people of the district think that some 
detective more subtle than the local policeman is needed, 
and it would probably be well to make researches in the 
neighbouring town of Barrow. It is not impossible, of 
course, that Fenians are innocent of this particular offence, 
which shows, however, all the clumsiness, all the reckless- 
ness, and all the rancour of their revenges. 
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fb bean story of the Merchant Shipping Bill seems destined 

to remain on record as a perfect example of how not 
to do it. While still in process of being framed, it was 
made the excuse for an infinite amount of irritating bluster, 
and for-advertising the beautiful sentiments of the PRESIDENT 
of the Boarp of Trapge. These mancuvres for smoothing 
the way of the Bill met with just as much success as 
they deserved. Nobody who was not officially bound to 
be credulous believed in the childlike candour of Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, and his clumsily qualified abuse of the Ship- 
owners served to aggravate their opposition to his measure. 
As soon as it was found that no agitation could be got up 
at the call of the Board of Trade, a series of concessions 
were made. That had become a matter of necessity, but 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN contrived to do it in the most ineffectual 
way. Forgetting the well-known dictum that ninety-nine 


law-suits out of a hundred are due to the fact that 
people cume to understandings, he tried to settle the dispute 
in that way, and, moreover, he did it by deputy. Sir 
Farrer HerscHe.t was left to arrange difficulties with 
the shipowners. They talked it over and came to an 


understanding. In the natural course of things—that is, 


in about forty-eight hours—it appeared that they had > 
understood incompatible things. The representatives of 
the shipowners had gone away under the impression that 
the’ Bill was to be withdrawn. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN was to 
do penance by humbly surrendering his measure, and a new | 
one, after the heart of the shipowners, was to be brought 
in. Sir Farrer Herscuety had not understood that this 
was the result of the interview at all. He and his Minis- 
terial client had only intended to modify the Bill. The 
attempt at peace-making has ended, as such things usually 
do, by embittering the quarrel, and giving both sides an 
excellent opportunity for mutual accusations of bungling 
and bad faith. After all this talk, the House has separated 
for the Easter holidays before the first step has been taken 
in the practical work of passing the Bill. The oppo- 
nents are no nearer agreement than they were two 
months ago. At the very end of the first division of 
the Session Mr. CuamBertain and the shipowners have 
had another meeting ; and the only result they have arrived 
at is that there must be a further ver when the 
House meets again on Monday week. By way of further 
complication of the existing muddle, it appears that the 
shipowners are becoming divided against themselves. The 
Northern ports have hastened to declare that they will not 
be bound by any arrangement made by the representatives 
of the great Companies who met Mr. CHAMBERLAIN on 
Wednesday. At the present moment the position would 
seem to be that the smaller shipowners insist on the with- 
drawal of the Bill, and the substitution of a wholly different | 
measure—Mr. Norwoon’s or another. Mr, CHAMBERLAIN | 
is ready to modify his draft, and some of the more im- | 
t shipowners are prepared to meet him half-way ; 
ut they have not contrived to settle the terms of their com- | 
promise. Meanwhile, it is not yet decided how the Bill is | 
to be dealt with when it does come on. One party insists on 
a Select Committee; another will be content with the 
Committee of the whole House; and Mr. CuampBer.arn is 
firm for dealing with the Bill in a Grand Committee— 
the notable reform that was to bring about a golden age of 
Parliamentary industry, but has somehow or another con- 
trived to slip out of everybody’s memory, except his, since 
the Session began. 

All this is in the last degree discreditable to the reputa- 
tion of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN as a man of business. It is_ 
perfectly obvious that he set about the task of legislating 
on merchant shipping with no sufficient knowledge of the 
subject, and in the real or assumed spirit of a sentimental 
enthusiast. If his boasted readiness to hear all that the 
shipowners had to say had been anything but a figure of 
speech, he would have known that the insurance clauses 
of his Bill were unacceptable long before he was com- 
pelled to surrender them under the pressure of fear. As 
it is, he has been compelled to make concession after 
concession in a helpless flurry. The shipowners, however, 
seem to be in some danger of committing a mistake which 
will restore Mr. Cuamper.ain the advantage he has for- 
feited by his violent and over-haste. It would 


appear from the tone of those of the Northern ports 
that they are disposed to assume an attitude of uncom- 
ising opposition, and try and revenge themselves on 


promising 
the Presivent of the Boarp of Trapeg for his personal 


offences to themselves. This course could really be satis- 


| factory to nobody except the minority of dishonest owners 


who have unavowable motives for wishing to keep the law 
as lax as possible. The shipowners after their recent ex- 
perience are justified in deciding to take Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
profuse assertions that he is a fair-minded man and open to 
persuasion at just what they are worth. They may fairly 
insist on having a clear preliminary settlement of the 
changes to be introduced into the Bill, and they would be 
very foolish if they remained content with such under- 
standings as were made with Sir Farrer Herscuenn. It 
is quite another thing to insist that they shall be allowed 
to deal with the whole matter as if nobody was interested in 
it but themselves. The Bill was condemned, not because 
no legislation was needed on the subject, but because, under 
pretence of punishing a minority of evil-doers, it would have 
seriously injured a great industry. In face of the vehement 
opposition he has aroused Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has been com- 
pelled to modify his measure. He has agreed to recast the 
offensive insurance clauses, and with proper management 
he will unquestionably be compelled to make his Bill what 
it professes to be—a rod for the backs of greedy speculators. 
By standing on their dignity the shipowners will infallibly 
incur the odium of taking up the cause of these offenders. 
The feelings of the shipowners are not entitled to stand in 
the way of a needed reform. If Mr. CaamMBERLAIN can 
satisfy the deputation which met him on Wednesday, and 
is to meet him again after the recess, it will be very hard 
to persuade any impartial man that the amended Bill is 
likely to do serious damage to British shipping. The 
members of this body were representatives of great Com- 
panies and Societies which form a very important part of 
the shipping industry ; and what they are ready to accept 
will in all probability be approved by Parliament. If the 
Northern ports refuse to agree to the compromise, they will 
run a serious risk of convincing the world that their business 
is conducted in a manner that will not bear looking into. 
The suspicion would be unjust as regards a majority, but it 
would be aroused and would be natural. 


The policy of bringing counter accusations against the 
Board of Trade, and insisting on a Select Committee, is not 
likely to serve the turn of the more violent shipowners. 
Government officials may have enforced measures of pre- 
caution which do more harm than good, and Parliament is 
not, as everybody knows, profoundly learned on every sub- 
ject ; but, if we are to wait for legislation until all office- 
holders are wise, and every member of the House of 
Commons has taken all knowledge to be his province with 
success, we shall see few Bills passed in our time. The 
state of merchant shipping has been a subject of active 
inquiry for years; and, if Parliament is not competent to 
deal with it now, it never will be made fit by Select Com- 
mittees. The question of the extension of the Employers’ 


| Liability Act to shipowners is as easily capable of com- 


mise as the insurance clauses. British sailors are v 
far from being the helpless victims of Mr. Fuseneai 
imagination. A considerable part of their misfortunes is 
due to their own misconduct and recklessness, It will also 
be acknowledged that a shipowner cannot exercise the samre 
supervision over his property as a manufacturer, but within 
certain limits which are easy enough to settle he is re- 
sponsible for its condition. If he sends a sailing-ship to 
sea with worn-out spars, or a steamer with tinkered 
machinery in order to save money, it is perfectly right that 
he should be made to pay for the injury to the life or limb 
of his men which can be directly traced to his own mis- 
conduct. He is equally guilty of culpable neglect if he 
takes a ship over from the builder which has been im- 
properly constructed. The shipowners will only damage 
their own cause by giving the Board of Trade the righé to 
say that they are trading on the sympathy felt for men who 
have been indiscriminately abused in order to save them- 
selves from an unpleasant, because necessary, supervision. 
The fact that the great majority of ships are properly 
found is no reason why it should be taken for granted 
that all are. During the next ten days the whole ship- 
owning community will have an opportunity to settle the 
extent and form of its demands. If it acts together, and 
on the lines laid down by Mr. Pater, it can scarcely fail 
to be successful. Any attempt of a section to act for itself, 
and, above all, any appearance of a hard assertion of thei 
right to do what they like with their own, will only poms 
to justify, at least apparently, the of Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN. Shipowners must understand that, although 
most of them are known to be blameless, there is evidence 
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to show that a minority of offenders escape well-deserved 

unishment. It is against them that a properly-framed 
Bil should be directed, and it will be largely their own 
fault if Mr. Cuampercaiy’s Bill is not properly framed. 
He has been too thoroughly frightened to prove unreason- 
ably obstinate. 


IRELAND AND THE FRANCHISE, 


YHE disturbance in the House of Commons on the last 
night of its sitting before the Easter holidays may 
possibly have been due to a patriotic desire on the part of 
the Irish members that what they are pleased to call their 
country should not lose the proud position it has occupied 
at the same period for four years past. At the beginning 
of April 1880 the country was in the heat of the general 
election with Lord BeaconsrieLp’s famous and neglected 
prophecy of Irish trouble ringing in ears which, for its 
sins, were deaf ones. At the beginning of April 1881 
“the draught of the Land Bill was the subject of general 
«discussion. In April 1882 there was an apparent lull in 
Trish politics, but it deceived no one, and before a month 
‘had passed the Kilmainham Treaty and the Phenix mur- 
‘ders made Ireland once more the universal theme. April 
in last year saw the trial and conviction of the murderers 
-of Lord Freperick Cavenpisn. Against these important 
incidents there is at present not very much to set in April 
1884. Mr. Hearty has given an opportunity to the new 
Speaker to show that he has a firm hand and a quick in- 
-telligence ; a Dublin Town Councillor has protested against 
condolence with the QueEN on the death of her son; there 
_is at least good reason for believing that Invincible plots 


.are by no means at an end; and the real fate of the 


Franchise Bill turns much more on its dealings with Ireland 
“than on anything else. The Minister chiefly responsible 
.for Ireland having declared that nothing but the Govern- 

ment stands between Irishmen and civil war, the Ministry to 

whom he belongs have announced their intention to try to 
remedy this state of things by putting the franchise into the 
hands of more of these loyal subjects. Still, none of these 
things equal in obvious piquancy the appeal which Ireland 
made to public attention a year, two years, three years, or 
four years ago, though there is certainly the consideration 
that April has come, but is by no means past. The thick- 
and-thin supporters of Government are even wont to point 
‘to Ireland as a distinguished instance of the statesmanlike 
faculty of their leaders. Its pacification has only taken four 
years—rien que ca. During the first part of this time 
frishmen were allowed to indulge in an unchecked Satur- 
~nalia of murder and robbery. During the second part of it 

they were gratified, at their landlords’ expense, with a 
“fourth part of their landlords’ property ; and, at the joint 
- expense of the public and the landlords themselves, with a 
rreceipted bill for their landlords’ demands of arrear. During 
the third they were hanged and imprisoned with some, but 
perhaps inadequate, vigour. The combined result is that 
«there is not at present any very violent manifestation of 

Arish nationality, except the Parliamentary amenities of Mr. 
Hay, the mild lacrime rerum of Mr. Town Councillor 

Crancy, and a few bags of Atlas dynamite which make a 

casual appearance at railway-stations. But as this appear- 

ance of quiet is much more due to special reasons and to the 
fact that there have been other matters to occupy public 
attention than to any real improvement, a few words, after 

a considerable interval, on the state of Ireland may not be 

out of place. 


Among the various confusions of the average Englishman 
-as to Irish matters, one of the most noteworthy, and one 
-of not the least fatal, is his ignorance as to the connexion 
-and relative importance at different times of the fg mes 
-and social parts of the Irish question. Those who do know 
‘Trish history know of course that the connexion itself is of 
very modern date indeed ; that it was almost. the invention 
-of Joun Mircner. It has now, however, at any rate for 
‘some time to come, been made close and intimate. But 
‘there are some difficulties in bringing it to bear at present, 
-and this more than anything else is the reason of the pre- 
‘sent comparative “quietness of Irish affairs.” The split 

between the Land e party, pure and simple, and the 
‘party which follows the founder of the Land League in his 
‘adoption or adaptation of the views of Mr. Grorce is only 
-one and of these difficulties. The constant alienation 
-of tenants’ interests at high prices is another; for the 
“incomers are less concerned to have the lowered rents 


still further lowered than they are to resist nationalization 
schemes or the enforced provision for labourers. Again, 
the various projects for establishing a peasant proprietary, 
while there is no doubt that they exercise a bad influence 
on the chances of land recovering a steady and normal 
value in Ireland, interfere with a fresh land agitation. 
Even the Irish Parliamentary party, it may be noticed, 
seem to be very uncertain what next to agitate for in this 
direction. At one moment they plead for leaseholders ; 
but leaseholders are the minority among Irish tenants, and 
are not looked on with much favour by non-leaseholders. 
At another they strive to have the faint protection which 
the decision of the judges in Apams v. DUNSEATH gave to 
landlords done away with; but this excites little inter- 
est. Yet these shifting attempts, futile as they are, are 
sufficient to prevent the land question from settling down 
into such an approach to a healthy state as the mischie- 
vous Act of 1881 will permit. The extravagant sums 
paid for the tenants’ interest are reproducing (exactly as 
was foretold) one of the main evils of the. old system in 
a new form. Then men burdened themselves by offering 
competition rents which they knew they could not pay ; 
now they burden themselves by sinking in tenant-right 
sums which cannot be reasonably expected to return to 
them. This is, of course, in favour of the agitators in 
the long run; but its effect is not felt for the present. 
There is, therefore, no real improvement in the land 
problem; and it may be added that there is likely to be 
none so long as the Land Commission continues active. 
But the disease is not at the moment in an acute state, and 
therefore it does not show the corresponding symptoms. 


However, as has been already remarked, it is not neces- 
sary to Irish trouble that there should be agrarian dis- 
content, though agrarian discontent has been a favourite 
weapon in the hands of the agitators of late. The agi- 
tation of the Volunteers was not agrarian; ’98 was not 
agrarian ; O’ConNELL kept almost entirely clear of the agra- 
rian question; and Fenianism itself was only remotely 
and incidentally connected with it. Even a complete set- 
tling, therefore, of the tenant-and-landlord quarrel would 
be of no necessary good effect in the England-and-Ireland 
quarrel, and it was the forgetfulness of this fact which was 
the chief blunder of the authors of the Land Act. The 
lever of cupidity has worked so well in the last four years 
that the agitators are naturally loth tolet go of it. But 
the agitation itself has created a state of feeling which 
gives them ample opportunity to work other handles. Not- 
withstanding the immense bribes lavished on Ireland in 
the last two years, there has never been a worse feeling 
on the part of Irishmen towards England than there is 
now. The attitude of the Irish members in Parliament 
is only a very faint expression of this feeling, to which 
vent is given on the other side of St. George’s Channel 
without any more restraint than the Coercion Acts im- 

. The policy of Mr. Giapstone has weakened and 
estranged the gentry of Ireland; it has done nothing for 
the middle classes of the towns; it has enraged the Pro- 
testants of the North ; it has supplied the ignorant popula- 
tions of the South and Centre with fresh grievances and 
fresh “martyrs.” But it has not made a friend throughout 
the length and breadth of the island. It has simply dis- 
couraged the friends that were, strengthened the former 
foes, and added not a few new ones. Except in the small 
clique of Ulster Liberals, who have not since the last cen- 
tury been disaffected, not a trace of gratitude is discernible 
for the largesse of the Land Act. The Roman Catholic 
clergy, getting more and more out of hand of their 
superiors at Rome, definitely adopt not merely the agra- 
rian, but the “ national” policy—a position which, osten- 
sibly at least, they have rarely occupied since the seven- 
teenth century. In the “ national” organs at home, no 
less than in the pestilent stuff published in and im- 
ported from America, the spirit of rebellion is uni- 
versal, and it is combined with a spirit of confidence 
which, except on the eve of actual outbreaks, has rarely 
before been noticeable. There is, of course, nothing to be 
frightened at in this. England, if she be true to herself, 
can put down any Irish rebellion with perfect ease. But 
the noteworthy point is that it is this time of all times 
which is chosen for enfranchising the most ignorant and 
the most malignant section of the Irish population. The 
malcontents of the last quarter of the eighteenth century 
were in most cases men of education, in not a few cases men. 
of substance and even position ; those of the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century are, with the exception of a very 
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few, the very lowest of the people. It is these men who 
are to be made electors, and who are promised vague but 
large additions to their opportunities of self-government. 
Now, if this were simply part of a Machiavellian policy 
of giving rope, if it were hoped that a repetition of 1782 
and 1793 may lead to a repetition of 1798 and 1800, 
there would, from the Florentine’s own point of view, 
be something to be said for it. But it is needless to 
say that this is not Mr. GLapstone’s view, or the view of 
the possibly well-meaning persons who gabble about liberty 
teaching men to exercise liberty, and ask what better 
means of securing the good government of Ireland there 
can be than the enfranchisement of the unfittest? They 
are in most cases at any rate merely foolish, not wicked ; 
and, though it is generally possible to deal with scoundrels 
by going the right way to work, it is notoriously all but 
impossible to deal with fools. In the case, however, of 
the great majority of the nation who, in a very real 
sense of the famous joke, have not yet been turned 
into “ frivolous members of Parliament,” the last pitch of 
folly has not been reached. They are incurious, they are 
sluggish, they leave things too much to their party leaders, 
but they have not as a rule, with the exception of a few 
hardened politicians, repeated Radical commonplaces till 
they have come to believe them. What this great body has to 
ask itself is in plain terms whether it thinks the murderers 
of the Joyce family, and the associates of Caney, persons, 
the addition of whom by the hundred thousand to the list 
of voters, is likely to add to the well-being of the realm? 
The question is not a very difficult one to answer, and the 
answer to it is decisive of much. 


THE UNIVERSITY SPORTS. 


OW long will men continue to talk of “certainties,” 
and, by speaking of “ moral” certainties, degrade the 
word “moral”? In sporting matters only the unexpected 
happens. No one could have expected a fine day for the 
University sports, which are usually raked by north-cast 
wind and drifting sleet. Yet on Tuesday the weather was 
bland and bright (to talk like an adjective-hunting art 
critic) at Lillie Bridge, though in Fleet Street the air was 
made up of smoke, ink, and dust. No one, again, expected 
Oxford to win easily, yet the University sports have never 
been more easily won. We do not remember that cither 
University has ever carried off fewer than three events 
out of the classic nine, and on Tuesday Cambridge had only 
three successes. 

The great surprise of the meeting was, of course, the Mile. 
For this La Toucne seemed a real certainty, and it would 
have been difficult to estimate the length of the odds on his 
chance. He had won the race at Cambridge in about 4 min. 
27 sec.—very good time indeed —while the Oxford first string, 
Pratt, had occupied nearly 13 sec. more in covering the 
ground. Moreover, La Tovucne runs in excellent style, 
with his weight properly distributed, with a fine stride, and 
with his legs apparently “left behind him” in the most 
scientific manner. Pratt, on the other hand, bears his 
body less seemly (from an athlete’s point of view), and 
carries himself very upright. With style and with an ex- 
cellent record on his side, La Toucne ought to have won by 
a hundred yards. Yet, when it came to racing, Pratr never 
left him, caught him and passed him as they came into the 
straight, and won with some ease and still full of running. 
It was not that La Toucne was much below his own best 
form ; the time was less than at Cambridge, being 4 min. 
264 sec., the best time ever done in the University sports. 
The real miracle was the improvement of Pratt, who, though 
deficient in style, is a more powerful man than La Toucne, 
and keeps a spurt in him which the representative of Cam- 
bridge cannot equal. 

The Mile, then, was the great surprise, but most of the 
other events were well contested. Carrer, of Oxford, and 
Lowe, of Cambridge, met on very even terms in the 
Hundred Yards. Neither could get away with too good a 
start (as has occasionally chanced in the past), for the 
services of a skilled professional starter had been enlisted. 
Canter was quickest, and did the hundred yards in 103 sec., 
worse time than that chronicled by Lowe and himself 
in the home sports. That uninteresting affair, Putting 
the Weight, was a certainty for Ware, though, by way of 
illustrating the uncertainty of certainties, he fell two 
feet and a half short of what he had done at Oxford. 
Potiock, of Cambridge, was expected to win the Hurdles, 


which he did in the extraordinary time of 16 sec. The 
modern mode of hurdle-racing, though rapid, is inelegant. 
The spectator sees something like the three legs which are 
the arms of the Isle of Man flying past him in a human 
whirlwind. The Quarter of a Mile race has been as much 
the property of Cambridge as the Three Mile race of Oxford. 
Bair, one of the Oxford representatives, was believed 
to have an excellent chance if in proper condition. He 
made the running at a great pace, but was just caught 
by his fellow-representative, Paring, and by of 
Cambridge. Scarcely three feet separated the first three 
in this beautiful contest (51} sec.) In another year the 
Scot, who is only a freshman, may be expected to riper 
into a splendid quarter-of-a-mile runner. The Quarter of a 
Mile had doubtless told upon Paine, who could not repeat 
his Oxford performance of 21 ft. 7 in. in the long leap. ‘Thus 
another “certainty” joined its companions, the Cambridge 
man winning with a leap of 20 ft.115 in. The Hammer fell 
to Oxford; Cambridge won the High Jump—a good leap, 
5 ft. 10 in., but nothing to the performance of “ Brookes 
“of Brazenose”; and last came the Three Mile. Here, 
again, the time of the Cambridge representative, Exior, 
had been far better than what was accomplished at Oxford. 
But Extor was suffering from a hurt leg, and could not 
distinguish himself. Marsnau, of Oxford, looked like a 
winner to the last; but Torer, of the same University, 
probably knew his lack of spurt, and came out and beat him 
at the very finish (15 min. 24 sec.) 

Thus ended the sport of an agreeable afternoon. It is to 
be regretted that the performances with the Weight and 
the Hammer are not achieved elsewhere, anywhere, in the 
presence of a magistrate and the reporters. They amuse 
nobody, and waste a great deal of time. 


RAPIER AND DAGGER. 


HAT'S his weapon?” ‘Rapier and dagger.” “ That's 
two of his weapons; but, well.” The tirst production 
of IIamict fell in as nearly as possible with the highest time of 
renown enjoyed by this combination of weapons. Rapier and 
dagger play tlourished, we may say, from the middle of the six- 
teenth century to the middle of the seventeenth. Behind it lies 
the rude swordsmanship of the middle ages, a time of defensive 
armour and ponderous arms of offence which were almost batter- 
ing engines. It was born in Spain, nourished and brought to 
perfection in Italy, cultivated eagerly throughout Europe (as 
witness the English and German versions of contemporary 
Italian treatises, besides attempts at original literature in those 
tongues), and supplanted, almost as quickly as it had risen, by 
the French school of the small-sword, which to this day remains 
supreme. Our modern fencing books deal exclusively with the 
single combat of sword against sword, adding in some cases a 
chapter on the sabre. The masters of the Shakspearian age 
undertook a more varied and comprehensive task. As the first 
foundation of the art they considered the duel of rapier against 
rapier, in which the left hand of the swordsman was unarmed, 
but as a rule was protected by a strong glove, sometimes of 
mail, and was freely used for parrying. Thence they proceeded to 
the typical and fashionable encounter of the day, in which a dagger 
was held in the left hand and served chiefly for defence, but on 
occasion for offence also. When the writer aimed at completeness 
he further discussed the uses and relative merits of the various 
long-handled weapons (armes dhast), as the “forest bill” or 
“ Welsh hook ” (Ital. roncha), the halberd, the javelin (spiedo), and 
the pike, and also the guard of the rapier against any of these, or 
against the great two-handed sword (spadone), or the shorter broad- 
sword, or back-sword as it was then and long afterwards called in 
English, which still had its advocates. There were other combi- 
nations besides; the sword and cloak, the shorter sword and 
dagger, the sword and round buckler, the sword and square target, 
and the “case of rapiers,” that is, a rapier wielded in either hand. 
Neither did the Englishman omit mention and praise of his na- 
tional quarterstaff, the weapon wherewith “manly Peeke” of Tavi- 
stock, when taken prisoner in Spain, overcame three adversaries 
armed with rapier and dagger, and so won his liberty and safe con- 
duct, and honourable offers of foreign service, which he refused. 

It is well to specify, for the contentment of the curious, the 
authorities on which our present observations are founded. We 
shall ueither go back to the earlier Italians, as Manciolino and 
Marozzo, nor pursue the elaborate and costly treatises, such as 
that of Salvator Fabris, which were current in the seventeenth 
century. This were rather matter for a book; peradventure 
Captain Burton has made it so in the still forthcoming part of his 
Book of the Sword. It will be enough for us to take what we 
can find at home in the works, original or translated, that ap- 

red in England while rapier and dagger were in the ascendent. 
 * 1570 there were issued at Venice two separate editions of 
fencing-book by Giacomo di Grassi. This was Englished in 1594 
by “I. G. Gentleman.” Close on this followed in 1595 the 
“Practice” of Vincentio Saviolo, an Italian master settled iu 
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London, written by him in English for which he apologizes, but 
which is ble enough, and “in two Bookes. The first in- 
treating of the vse of the Rapier and Dagger. The second, of 
Honor and Honorable Quarrels.” This last was a favourite sub- 
ject of the time; an elaborate Italian essay thereon, being a 
complete guide to polite quarrels and reconciliations exemplitied 
in imaginary dialogues, is bound up with one of the two 
copies of Grassi in the Bodleian. Then in 1599 George Silver, 
in his Paradoxes of Defence, made a valiant attempt to main- 
tain the old English sword and buckler against the “ frog- 

icking poniards ” of Saviolo and his like, of whom he tells divers 

iscreditable tales. But apparently he failed to persuade his 
countrymen, for in 1617 Joseph Swetnam produced The Schoole 
of the Noble and Worthy Science of Defence, a discursive and 
garrulous book which assumes the superiority of the rapier 
throughout, and mentions George Giller (doubtless a misprint for 
Silver) as standing alone among recent authors in his commendation 
of the short sword—a weapon, according to Swetnam, hardly 
better than a tobacco pipe against the rapier. Such, then, are our 
materials, all to be found—thanks chiefly to the rich Douce 
collection—in the Bodleian. The British Museum also has Silver, 
and the Cambridge University Library Saviolo. They disclose 
another reason for confining ourselves to a few books at a time— 
namely, that during this period there was no one generally re- 
ceived system, every teacher almost having his own pet method. 
Saviolo’s method, for instance, is clumsier and less developed than 
Grassi’s, though he comes later, unless indeed we may make large 
allowances for his difficulty in expressing himself in English. But 
there is not really very much to choose, Whichever book we take 
up, the most elementary points of the art, as we now deem them, 
are confusedly struggling for recognition. There is a great deal 
about side steps and shifting ground, and only occasional glimpses 
of something resembling the lunge. The feints described are few, 
and are treated of as being a separate and almost mysterious branch 
of instruction, a scheme of “ deceit or falsing” (inganno), or 
“ false play ” as opposed to the “ true play” of direct attacks. 

We may assume with in the 
agrees, to represent the doctrine of rapier and dagger genera 
received in Elizabethan England ; Saviclo to 
ment or confirm them, but not relying on him when he differs, we 
find the main features to be of this kind. The preference given to 
the double-armed combat did not cause the use of the sword alone 
to be neglected in the schools. Rather the single rapier was 
treated as a needful introduction to the practice of rapier and 
dagger. ‘The rules of the single rapier and of the rapier and 
dagger are all one, and I see well that to learn first the rapier 
alone is very necessary to bring the body, hand, and weupon to be 
ready together in one instant.” Thus the scholar in Saviolo’s book. 
The modern names of the lines and parries in fencing are not yet 
formed, but three distinct guards are ized under the names 
of the high, the broad, and the low. Of these the “high ward” 
is like our prime (or rather head guard of the sabre), being formed 
by the action of drawing the sword. The “ broad ward” is in a 
manner like tierce, but with the point bearing to the left, and the 
sword-band more to the right, so that the blade is almost 
horizontal and athwart the body, which makes a strangely weak 
and clumsy posture to the modern mind, Probably it took much 
experience to learn that only one line can be effectually defended 
at once. The modern rule of “opposition,” whereby the line of 
action for the time being is made impregnable without any real 
prejudice to the swordsman’s readiness to take up another, was 
absolutely unknown, as indeed even recent authors are hardly 
explicit enough on it. But the “low ward” is the most favoured 
position in all these books. This is a sort of low tierce, with 
the arm “stretched downwards near the knee and yet on the 
outside thereof,” almost on the thigh, and the point directed 
to the adversary’s face. From the high guard the direct attack 
‘was given by an overhand thrust ; the technical name of this 
was «mbroccata. Stoccata or stoccata bassa was an upward 
thrust from the low guard, and in the punta riversa we have 
® rudiment of the modern riposte, for it is a return with the 

int delivered after parrying a cut, and apparently without 

termission. It will te remembered that the rapier had two 
cutting edges ( filo dritto and filo falso) as well as a point, and 
cuts in both the inside and outside lines (mandritta and riversa) 
are described. Howbeit, all the authors are at one in holding 
that the point is greatly to be preferred, and that in a serious 
affair the use of the edge is too dangerous to be advised. If you 
must cut, however, Grassi strongly recommends that the movement 
be not so large as to expose the body, but only with “the compass 
of the elbow and the wrist,” and that the cut be a drawing one 

“bisogna subito che si ha colto ritirar la spada et segare”). 

tepping in with the attack is taught; not the advance step of 
the modern school, but bringing up the left foot so as to efface 
the body and (it is supposed) increase the reach and force of the 
blow. This is quite contrary to the fundamental principles now 
received. Here Swetnam is in advance of Grassi, for he hasa 
notion of the lunge, and strictly enjoins keeping the left foot firm 
—“ moored like an anchor, to pluck home thy body and thy right 
foot into his place and distance again.” 

When the dagger comes into play, the position of the sword- 
hand is in the low guard; the dagger is commonly held out with 
the left arm slightly bent, and its point near that of the rapier. 
Another position, and that which was finally accepted in the 
Italian school, is with the left hand lower, in the line of quarte or 
left-handed tierce, and the point upwards. Some of the earlier 


teachers disapproved of the point being up, and counselled holding 
it straight out to the front; but this was soon discarded. Attacks 
in the inside line down to the knee were met with the “t 
those in the outside line, and everything in the low lines, with the 
sword. The dagger, at first an ordinary dagger such as would be 
used in the right hand, became specialized for this play into the 
form known to collectors as a “ main-gauche,” a broad tapering 
blade mounted in a shell-guard with cross-bars sometimes as long 
as those of the rapier. Now and then the blade next the hilt was 
furnished with a row of notches on the chance that the adversary’s 
rapier might get caught in them, in which case a twist of the left 
hand holding the dagger would probably break it. The use of the 
dagger for offensive p was exceptional ; but it was part of 
some of the movements taught in the schools, and sometimes a 
feint of throwing the r was made, or, as a resort in great 
difficulties, it was actually wn. 

The “ deceit or falsing” of rapier-play would be, to modern 
eyes, rather simple and monotonous, the counter-parries and 
circular movements of the foil not having been invented (as, 
indeed, it seems doubtful how far, with the over-long blade of the 
Italian rapier, the execution of them would be practicable). But 
the simpler feints are described with great circumstance and 
solemnity. Swetnam, after taking six or seven lines to —_ 
what is really one form of the “ one, two,” of the modern school, 
adds that the adversary can hardly escape, “except hee be very 
skilfull, active, or nimble.” Then we read of “a ing thrust, 
effected by “changing three or four times,” equivalent, apparently, 
to the modern “ one, two, three.” 

Not the least interesting part of these works is that which 
deals with the comparative merits of various weapons. Thus 
Swetnam holds that a perfect man at arms ought to be master of 
no less than six :— 

The first and two princi wea are the rapier and da , and the 
staffe, the other are the sin Rapier, the loag sword 
and dagger, and the short sword and dagger, but with the two former 
weapons thou maist encounter by skill with any man in the world, the 
rapier and dagger against any weapon of the same length at single hand, 
and with a statfe against any two handed weapon, as against the welch 
hooke, two hand sword, the Halberd, Partisan, and gloue [read gleaue—i.e. 
glaive|, or any other weapon of the like advantage: but provided alwayeg 
thou must be sure armed with skill at those two especially. 

The staff is here taken as the of all two-handed bates 
but most teachers seem to have thought the bill more formidable. 
Grassi describes it as the most perfect arm of its class, and Silver 
declares that “the Welch hooke or Forrest bill hath aduantage 
inst all maner of weapons whatsoeuer.” These authors have 
so much to say about the pike; but here we are off the present 
subject. Some other day we may spend an hour or two of curious 
idleness with such worthies as aneenhete Pistofilo, whose 
Oplomachia makes excursions, among other things, into etymology, 
and derives femina from ¢¢' jpiv, because the woman is in the 
power of the man. For the present, be it noted that our country- 
man George Silver, who st alone against the long rapier, has 
gotten his revenge in the whirligig of time. His position was, in 
substance, that for general usefulness the Italiaa rapier was in- 
ferior to a cut-and-thrust sword of moderate length Ave not 
exceeding three feet), furnished with a gocd guard for the back 
of the hand. No soldier or swordsman would now dispute this. 
The fantastic tricks and shifts of the Italian rapier school, on 
— Silver is exceeding scornful, are no less disowned by modern 
encers. 


THE SCOTT LUNACY TRIAL. 


HAPPY had the Weldon case revived public interest in 
the lunacy laws before another case came to increase that 
tracted and costly trial which has just concluded 
with a verdict in affirmation of the theory of Mr. George Gilbert 
Scott's lunacy reveals still further than Mrs. Weldon’s woes the 
dangers of the present state of the law, and makes it still more 
desirable that, as we ventured to observe last week, the grand- 
motherly legislators of the present Parliament should turn their 
attention from the worrying of vested interests to a consideration 
of a possible reform of the present anomalous system. 

The Scott case differs from the Windham case, tried in 1861, in 
many important particulars. Windham was alleged to suffer 
rather from “amentia,” or idiocy, than from “ dementia,” or active 
insanity. The action was brought, not by his wife, but rather 
against his wife and a child held by the plaintiffs to be suppositi- 
tious. The case lasted thirty-three days, and completed that ruin 
which the next of kin, who brought the action, had endeavoured 
to avert. Though the jury found by 15 to 8 that Windham was 
of sound mind, within a year or two he squandered the remainder 
of his fortune, and eventually died a bankrupt. In the Scott case 
the wife has apparently been the moving party. There are children, 
There is a moderate sum of money derived by inheritance from the 
father of the alleged lunatic. The —_ of the inquiry was 
to try how far Mr. Scott was capable of managing business 
affairs, and in commenting on the verdict we must remember 
that the jury had evidence before them denied to the outer world. 
They saw the unhappy gentleman more than once and could 
observe his demeanour. They had before them some of his letters, 
and, if there is anything in “character by handwriting,” th 
may have been able to judge by it of the patient's powers of mind. 
Their verdict was unanimous against him; and though he so far 
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showed his sense, or as some might say the “ my | of in- 
sanity,” by putting himself outside the jurisdiction of the Court 
before the verdict was returned, it is probable that a second trial 
on the same lines would produce a similar result. 

The curious part of the case, as in that also of Mrs. Weldon, 
was the state of the law as shown by the evidence. After the 
Windham trial, which took place before Master Warren, the 
famous author of Ten Thousand a Year, an Act was passed pro- 
viding for the trial of such questions before a judge of one of the 
Superior Courts ; and it was proposed at the time by very high 
i authority that the evidence of medical men should 
wholly dispensed with, “except in so far as it was based on 
facts within the personal knowledge of witnesses.” In the 
Scott case it certainly appears that the doctors were examined 
rather as to facts than as to their individual opinions on what 
constitutes lunacy. But there remains the curious fact in evidence 
that Mr. Scott, in having last July written, under the influence, 
as was believed, of alcoholic indulgence, some eccentric postcards 
and letters, and having alleged that a conspiracy had been 
hatched against him, and provided himself with a not very 
formidable weapon of self-defence, was actually seized by his rela- 
tives, and locked up in Bedlam. Two months later he effected 
his escape from that institution, Two months later again he 
was arrested and brought before a London magistrate, who com- 
mitted him as a dangerous lunatic. Again he effected his escape 
and went in December to France, where he remained about a 
month, and then went to Norwich to superintend the building ofa 
chapel for one of his co-religionists. Of course it does not follow 
that because he can carry out an architectural design he is able to 
manage family and business afiairs, and still less does it tollow that 
because a man was mad, and acknowledges it, in the autumn, he 
is also mad in the following spring. 

It is to be observed that this verdict has nothing to do with 
the question of incarceration. Mr. Scott has been prudent enough, 
as we have said, to make a temporary arrangement, by which that 
question will not at present be raised. But, though pronounced 
unfit to manage his own affairs, it by no means follows that he 
would be locked up if he returned from France. The point of 
the whole matter lies in what we are told of his previous de- 
tentions. A primd facie case once made out against a man, it 
appears as if the burden of proof lay on the patient to prove 
his own sanity. Two doctors give an adverse opinion, and he 
is taken to an asylum with little further formality. Here 
he is probably unable to communicate with the outer world; is 
cut off from all, animate and inanimate, he loves best; asso- 
ciated with undoubted lunatics; and, in short, treated in such a 
way as, possibly, to induce real lunacy in any one of nervous tem- 
J cpap or hereditary predisposition to mental aberration. 

is is one view of the case, yet, in spite of the recent revelations 
made in the columns of an afternoon paper, it may fairly be doubted 
if many, nay, if any, such cases do actually occur. We are told that 
the Lunacy Commissioners take but a superficial view of their duties ; 
but there is no proof of this allegation. On the contrary, though 
the law is undoubtedly vague, and hard rather on the patient than 
on those who make the accusation of insanity against him, the 
risk the doctor runs in retaining a sane patient is very great. He 
gains more by announcing a cure than by keeping a case too long ; 
and most of us will remember far more cases of lunatics who have 
been discharged before they were really safe than of sane persons 
needlessly detained, But this result is due rather to the doctors 
than to the law. 


MR. GRANT WHITE'S NOTIONS. 


TI arecent notice of a short story by Mr. Grant White, called 
M 


r. Washington Adams in England, we took occasion to point 
out a few of the inaccuracies in the description he there gives of 
the life and manners of English ladies and gentlemen. We natur- 
ally assumed that, as this little work first appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly, and as it is very largely taken up with conversations with 
and descriptions of men aud women here, and nrereover as the 
scene is laid in this country, that it was therefore intended for a 
picture of our society, probably for the benefit of those Americans 
who had not the opportunity of knowing it by personal intercourse. 
It now appears, however, that the book was written with a dif- 
ferent object, for in a footnote to a sequel which has now appeared 
in the same magazine, part of which is under the title of “The 
Fate of Mansfi-ld Humphreys,” the author gives a different account 
of hisaim. “The purpose of ‘ Mr. Washington Adams,’” he says, 
“on the contrary, was solely to give to the many British readers of 
the Atlantic some information (as simply and boldly true as that 
two and two are four) about America and the Americans.” The 

iginal work therefore, and its sequel seem to be educational. 
Indeed, in the former there is a good deal about geography which 
might, we cannct help thinking, have been put with advantage in 
a short appendix, and accompanied by a little map, on which the 
distances of the various places mentioned from each other might 
be clearly mentioned. The form of question and answer too, so 
admirably adapted to the instruction of the uneducated mind, 
might be retained. Thus, for instance, when Mr. Humphreys asks 
Lord Toppingham (at their first meeting), “ Do you know how far 
New Orleans and Cincinnati are from Boston and Philadelphia ?” 
the reader might be spared much trouble by being referred at once 
to the map. Perhaps, to accentuate our ignorance, and thus to 
give us some encouragement to learn, two maps might be printed, 


| one of America as it is, the other as it is believed. to ‘be’ on this 


side of the Atlantic. 

It is a great misfortune, however, that Mr. Grant White in. 
undertaking to educate us, did not avoid mixing up his informa- 
tion with other subjects about which his knowledge is not quite so 
full as it is about the geography of his own country. We may, on 
the whole, be expected to know more about our own society than 
a foreigner, even when he talks nearly the same language and has 
enjoyed hospitality in English —— houses. And, althougl: 
it is good for every society to have its weak side gee to it, 
yet not only should the representation be faithful, but it should be 
given in the right place, which scarcely seems to be in a book in- 
tended solely to give information about the author's own native 
land. We called attention in our notice of his former work to 
certain peculiarities.in his spelling, intended to represent typical 
aristocratic peculiarities of pronunciation. In an elaborate de- 
fence.of himself, which forms the bulk of a very long footnote, 
he is obliged to fall back upon Punch for his authority in some of 
these matters. We can only say that he might have saved himself 
the trouble of crossing the Atlantic if he is going to found por- 
traits of English noblemen on information derived from our lead- 
ing comic paper. The fact is that Mr. Grant White writes with a 
fixed idea that the best English and American societies are ex- 
actly like each other. We hope, for the sake of American society, 
that it is not like his portrait of English society ; and we know 
that true American gentlemen are not like Mr. Mansfield 
Humphreys, The proof, however, of this proposition is what the 
author has set himself to demonstrate in the story which cecupies 
places in the Atlantic Monthly for January and March. 

It will be remembered that, after the lesson in geography given 
to Lord Toppingham in the train, Mr. Mansfield Humphreys shows 
his appreciation of the hospitality accorded to him by playing off 
a coarse and vulgar practical joke on his future host and hostess. 
This, when discovered on his own confession, is forgiven by them 
without further words, in consideration, of course, of the fact that 
he is obviously not quite a gentleman, and therefore could not be 
expected to know how to behave better. We must do him the 
justice to say, however, that he had some compunctions, The 
scene of the confession took place in “ Lady Toppingham’s morning 

rlor,” of which it is interesting to learn that, as in many rooms 
in New England or New York, “ gentlewoman and elegant comfort 
were written all over it in alternating interwoven characters.” It 
is a little difficult from this sentence to realize the appearance of 
the room with any certainty. Is “gentlewoman ” intended for an 
adjective ? or did the words “ gentlewoman” and “ elegant com- 
fort” form the pattern of the wall decoration, their letters being 
used as “ alternating interwoven characters”? After theapology, 
Mr. Mansfield Humphreys bowed and stepped backwards; “ but I 
saw,” he says, “‘in her eye that she did not mean to let me go. 
There was awakened in her woman's nature the bunter’s greed; a 
feeling corresponding to that with which a man follows up the 
wild beast which he has roused, or that with which an angler 
lusts after the trout that is making his reel sing and his pole bend 
double.” This is the sort of writing which Mr. Manstield Hum- 
phreys is made to use about the attitude of an English lady 
towards himself. The only words which have in them any obvious 
probability are “ wild” and the one which follows it. 

Mansfield Humphreys, however, in spite of the strange way in 
which he has treated them, is invited by Lord and Lady Toppingham 
to stay in their country house, where he not only makes the 
acquaintance of ladies who “ feed fat the hunger of his soul,” bat 
falls in Jove with a Miss Duffield, a ward of his host's. Now, it is 
aes pe clear that this young lady is intended by the writer to 

2 a pattern of English beauty, modesty, and good sense. And yet 
she makes the following remarks to the hero after a very few days’ 
acquaintance :—‘“ ‘Oh, I’m weary of seeing men around me doing 
nothing, thinking nothing, and leading such petty, selfish lives! 
Of course I know there are able men enough and busy men enough 
in England; but I’ve been to London only once since I was a 
child, and I see nothing of that sort of man, but men that shoot 
and hunt‘and play billiards, and gamble, or vanish away to the 
Continent on some shameful business, like those , and she 
mentioned two or three noble families whose names were well 
known in the Divorce Court.” The sort of girl she really must 
have been is very evident from this little speech, and also from the 
fact that she ultimately married Mansfield Humphreys. We are, 
however, anticipating. The American stayed ten days at the 
Priory, during which visit of unusual duration we can well 
imagine Lord and Lady Toppingham speculating as to when he 
was going, and yet maintaining a complete appearance of cordiality. 
But even after he had left the house he took up his quarters in an 
inn hard by, and went frequently over to spend the day at the Priory. 
On one of these occasions he had the opportunity of saving 
Miss Dutlield’s life by the application of a tourniquet, and then 
took her home (perfectly conscious) in a dog-cart with her head on 
his knee. The accident which had occurred to her arose from her 
attempting to cut a cluster of leaves with a pocket-knife, and this 
cluster of leaves she sent him, as soon as she was well enough, on 
a Sunday morning while every one else in the house was at 
church. We should add that he had been asked again to stay in 
the house at the suggestion of the village doctor. Why the 
village doctor should have made this unusual kind of recom- 
mendation does not at first sight seem clear. 

The mischief was of course then done, and Mansfield ITumphreys 
and Miss Duflield had only to overcome the objections of Lord 
and Lady Toppingham in order to become united. As they both 
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(although not formally engaged) remained faithful to each other, 
this ultimately came to pass. But the scene in which the future 
husband tried to overcome the objections of his host to the marriage 
is very remarkable. There breathes through it such a complete | 
ignorance of the actual condition of upper-class life in England, of 
thoughts and manners of English ladies and gentlemen, that 
it becomes obvious either that the author was a very careless 
observer during his visit to this side of the Atlantic, or that he 
suffered from such an obliquity of vision that all he saw was dis- 
torted. Lady Toppingham, for instance, makes the following 
remarks :—“ Margaret Duffield is an English gentlewoman, a 
proper wife for any subject in the kingdom, no matter what his 
rank, wealth, or distinction; a woman who, whatever she might 
accept as to fortune, can’t be expected or allowed to marry out of | 
her own rank in life—can't be asked to do so without offence. No 
reasonable Englishman out of that rank would dream of pre-_ 
tending to her hand.” Now this, though not strictly true, would 
not be so false as it really is, were it not that the rank in life of 
the aristocracy is defined afterwards as meaning that above the 
rofessional classes. Surely Mr. Grant White can scarcely have 
m ignorant that here it is the custom for a large portion of 
every family—those, in fact, whose time is not otherwise neces- 
sarily engaged—to adopt a profession; and, in spite of that, to 
marry girls of their own original rank in life, from which they 
would seem according to him to have fallen, Of course there is a _ 
natural objection amongst English people to their daughters or 
wards marrying foreigners, and foreigners the Americans have 
made themselves. But we venture to say that permission for such 
matches would not be refused provided that the foreigner were 
otherwise desirable as to personality, character, and fortune. But 
the author of this story does not see that, with the character of 
Mansfield Humphreys as he has drawn it, Lord Toppingham’s real 
objection would have been to the man himself, although of course 
it would have been difficult to say so. 
The truth is, that there are many different qualities called by 
the name of vulgarity. We have had the misfortune of coming 


-across many vulgar Americans and the pleasure of coming across 
“many of the same nation who were gentlemen in the very highest 
sense of the word; and the same experiences of course we have | 
‘had of our own countrymen. But the particular form of vulgarity | 
-that is most offensive is not that of Mr. Washington Adams, but | 
that of Mr. Mansfield Humphreys. The one is lacking in good | 
‘breeding and good manners, he is coarse and unpleasant, and , 
offends our taste in a thousand different ways. But the other, | 
-underneath an artificial polish, contains not a single quality of true | 
e is always thinking about his own good, 
and other people’s bad, behaviour, and he is (the worst sign of all) 
aggressively touchy. He has studied the part of gentleman as an 
actor might, and goes through it with more or less perfection as 
an actor does. But with one real touch of nature he always shows 
-his real self. He is always parading the fact that his part is real, 
but he never takes in his audience. He is often most pleasant and 
agreeable on the surface, but however much people may like to be 
amused by him, they never wish him to be connected with them 
by marriage. And all the time he is gloriously unconscious that 

—- is known to be surface-polish by every one who 
has the slightest insight. Such is the man whom Mr. Grant 
White has placed before the world as the type he wishes to 
com with an “ old English gentleman.” It is not perhaps of 
-much importance. But still it is just as well for the sake of the 
Americans themselves, and for our appreciation of them, to say 
that there are very many real American gentlemen who do not 
resemble Mr. Mansfield Humphreys any more than the Lord 
Toppingham of the story resembles any English nobleman. It is 
‘most unfair to the character of America that such a man should 
be represented as the best type it can produce. 


THE UNIVERSITY BOAT-RACE. 


as ie discomfiture of last year, when the crew which, 
according to all the best authorities, was to be hopelessly 
beaten persisted in the most unmannerly fashion in winning, and 
winning wel), had apparently the beneticial effect of making the 
phets extremely modest and cautious this year; and, so 
ed and hedged were the predictions concerning the race, that 

ap to the last there was far more doubt as to the result than 
usually prevails with regard to University contests. The facile 
victory of Cambridge showed that, rushing from one extreme 
to the other, the prophets were again in the wrong, and that 
there was as little reason for doubt in 1884 as there had been 
for certainty in 1883. Now as there was considerable difference 
in the work done by the crews after they came to the lower 
waters, surely the gentlemen who so closely observe “ recovery,” 
¢ glide,” “ catch,” &c., and note the deadly sin of feathering under 
water, ought to have been able to say which was adhering to 
sound principle and also which was showing the most strength. 
It certainly seems strange that the general impressions of Oxford's 
superiority, which was probably due to the fact that Oxford 
won, in an astonishing way, last year, should have been allowed 
to continue so long after the arrival of the crews at Putney. 
The first to arrive there by several days was, as need hardly 
be said, the Oambridge crew, who, if thought to be inferior 
to the other, certainly showed no sign of weakness or of mis- 


givings, as, after some severe work, they made what was con- 


sidered a hazardous experiment—nawely, an early trial against a 
scratch crew. On March 26th, five days after they had come to 
Putney, and ten days before the race, as then fixed, they had two 
sharp contests with an eight composed chiefly of members of the 


Thames Rowing Club. Next day the Cambridge men, whose 


appetite for work was decidedly strong, rowed over the whole 
course, which they had already covered once, and also repeated the 
hazardous experiment, as they again rowed against an improvised 
eight. This time the scratch crew, which we believe was con- 
sidered a very good one, gave the trained men considerable trouble, 
gaining on them a little once, and holding them for some time ; but 
the Cambridge crew were apparently well satisfied with the result. 
Clearly it was considered that the more racing they got the better 
they would be, as, on the 29th, two days afterwards, on the 31st, 
and on the Ist of this month, they indulged in contests with obliging 
oarsmen. On the first of these days they had two trials with a 
strong crew, which fought them very manfully; and, not satisfied 
with this work, they didsome rowing afterwards. On the second 
they met, on the upper part of the course, a crew which they 
passed with small difficulty, and later in the day they had a bout 
with a strong eight which, for a short distance, held them well. 
On the third they raced a scratch eight down stream from 
below Hammersmith Bridge, and after being headed for a little 
longer than might have been expected in somewhat rough water, 
went by them as befitted a trained crew. 

Even with these numerous rehearsals, however, the appetite of 
the Cambridge men for little imitation combats before the big and 
serious one was not quite satiated. On the 3rd inst. they rowed, 
for the third time, over the whole course, taking it from Mortlake, 
and on the lower part of it they had a contest with a scratch 
crew, whom they overpowered with small difficulty. There 
were now only two working days before the race, but with 
the Sunday for rest further sharp work even on the latter of 
them was deemed, and rightly deemed, advisable fur this extremely 
vigorous crew. In spite of all the labour they had gone through, 
it was apparently seen that there was no sign whatever of over- 
training, and on the Saturday they once again had the pleasure of 
rowing against energetic antagonists, who, if somewhat scant of 


| breath, were not wanting in speed, and thus brought to an end a 


period of final preparation which must have been extremely en- 
joyable to themselves, and was perhaps marked by as much 
incident as any on record. 

Now all these trials against scratch eights, the very hard work 
done, and the vigour of the crew at the end of their exercise cer- 
tainly showed that they were an exceptionally strong set of men, 
and that their training had been accomplished to absolute per- 
fection; and, though their style had been found fault with, as the 
style of every crew is, it was not disputed that they had greatly 
improved since they had come to Putney. Considerable con- 
fidence in them would not then have been unnatural; but, strange 
to say, this confidence does not seem to have been felt. For a 
long time, while they were doing so well, and showing their 
inexhaustible pugnacity, the betting was in favour of Oxford; 
and, when at last the power of the other crew was unmistak- 
ably evident, there was but a faltering expression of opinion 
in their favour, and they only became favourites in a small degree, 
and would, perhaps, never have been favourites at all if one of the 
Oxford crew had not happened to be a little unwell on the Friday 
before the race. The betting is said to have been slightly in 
favour of Cambridge on Saturday and on Monday morning; but 
we imagine that there was not much of it, and it is certainly not 
far from the truth to say that, at the time of the start, the boats 
were very generally thought to be fairly matched. 

Why the Oxford : crew were for so long believed to be better than 
the other, and, at the last, to be equal, or nearly equal, to them, it 
is not now very easy to see, They came up, itis true, with the vague 
reputation of being the better men, but they were not considered a 
strong eight, and were sharply criticized on their arrival at 
Putney; and, while completing their training there, they did not 
give evidence of any thing like the vigour of the Light Blues, 
while their “form” did not apparently 8 much, The 
Cambridge crew, as has just been shown, delighted in small 
combats ; but their antagonists conducted themselves in more 
sober fashion, showed no such exceptional pugnacity, and, it 
must be added, no such power. Arriving at Putney on the 
26th, they rowed over the whole course on the 28th, and 
had against them between Chiswick Eyot and Mortlake an eight 
which they could do nothing with. On the 2nd the Dark Blues 
again covered the course, and were picked up on different parts by 
two scratch crews, one of which gave them considerable difficulty. 
On the 3rd and 4th they went through a moderate amount of 
practice ; but now it seems to have been evident that they were 
either too weak for their work or over-trained, and that, if well 
advised, they would take rest. Instead of doing so, however, they 
pulled against two eights on Saturday morning, thereby probabl 
destroying any remote chance they may have had, and then, all 
too late, went off to Brighton, whence, of course, they had to 
return on Sunday night, coming back in all probability quite as 
jaded as they went. 

The Monday morning when these two crews, thought to be 
nearly equal, but really so different in power, had to contend, was 
a very gloomy, and at first a very rainy one, and the highly satis- 
factory result was, that a number of the enterprising oarsmen who 
usually keep their skifls in the way to the last stopped at 
home, and that the course was exceptionally clear throughout. 
Altogether, indeed, the attendance was smaller than it has been for 
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and, even when every allowance is made for the weather, 
it seems clear that what is called the popularity of the race has 
considerably diminished. That sightseers of the more fashionable 
class should be absent was, indeed, to be expected, The affecta- 
tion of being interested in the Boat-race which once prevailed so 
strongly in society has been succeeded by other affectations, and 
the necessity of getting a glimpse of what usually appeared to be a 
very dull contest has ceased to be recognized for some time. Now, 
however, indifference seems to have affected a sturdier and more 
persistent class of pleasure-seekers. Those who used to crowd the 
steamers, and who commonly appeared to be under a strong im- 
pression that they were enjoying themselves, have seemingly come 
at last to the conclusion that the Boat-race is a mistake, for cer- 
tainly few steamers, comparatively speaking, came to Putney on 
Monday. Amongst the poorer classes robust faith still lingers, 
and though, with such weather, the crowd was not of course so 
great as usual, there were, along the towing-path, large numbers 
of people whose appearance seemed to show that they be- 
longed to the Far East. At the place where the boats are 
launched there was a considerable throng, who, with noisy im- 
partiality, cheered the two crews as they successively shoved 
off. Some expressions of displeasure may have followed this 
well-meant applause, as there was considerable delay about the 
start, which was made in a novel fashion, not, it is hoped, to 
be followed in future. This year the umpire, who accompanied 
the race in a launch, not in the steamer, had to start the boats, 
and in order that he might do this, his launch was made fast by 
the stern to a skiff moored in mid-stream. Held by the stern she 
was of course quite unmanageable, and she yawed about in lively 
fashion, got close to the Oxford boat, and generally made the start 
a difficult matter. At last, however, after one false move by the 
Cambridge crew, it was made, and the boats got away, Cambridge 
having a slight advantage which, without pulling too quick a 
stroke, the crew were able to increase, and, at a little less than a 
mile from the start, they were a length ahead. At Hammersmith 
Bridge, however, they were no more in advance, Oxford having, by 
@ most t and determined effort, come up to them after they 
had added to their lead. For a short distance above the bridge 
Cambridge gained slizhtly, but in Corney Reach the Oxford crew, 
who, wanting in bodily strength, were certainly as resolute an 
eight as ever struggled on the Thames, made a desperate 
attempt to wrest victory from their opponents. At one time 
it seemed possible that they might succeed ; rowing very steadily 
for men who were spurting, they gained rapidly on the Cam- 
bridge boat, and there was an instant when it appeared as 
though she might be overtaken and passed. The success, how- 
ever, was apparent, not real, as the Cambridge stroke, with ex- 
cellent judgment, allowed the other boat to come up to him, and 
then, as the spurt died out, drew away from it easily, Shortly 
after this effort the gallant Oxford crew collapsed completely, 
their strength being utterly exhausted; and below Barnes 
Bridge ihey got into sad difficulties. With unfailing pluck, 
however, they made one more effort after the bridge was passed ; 
but it was about as hopeful as it would be for a man to run after 
horse; and, rowing well within themselves, the Cambridge 
crew came in easy winuers by three Jengths,a distance they might 
have increased had they wished it. The difference between their 
condition and that of their antagonists at the end of the race 
showed how superior in strength they were; for, while they 
seemed little affected by their exertions, the Uxford crew were in 
4 state of exhaustion unusual for trained men. The courage 
which they s:owed in tiyhting a battle which was hopeless from 
the first, but which, owing to their pluck, seemed at times un- 
certain, will cause the race to be remembered ; and it will also be 
remembered as having shown the value of many trials, and as 
having been painful for prophets and the betting-men, who failed 
oa @ superiority which ought to have been patent to 

observers. 


NO NONCONFORMIST, NO KING. 


R. WILLIS, in the absurdly unhistorical speech by 
which he supported his motion for the expulsion of 

the Bishops from the House of Lords, stated as one of his 
reasons that Bishops had always been “ servile to Kings.” 
Mr. Bright, whose ignorance of the history of English Dissent 
‘has been often exposed, is fond of giving utterance to the same 
delusion. It is implied by Liberationist orators, although it has 
never been attempted to be proved, that Nonconformists and Dis- 
senters, on the contrary, have always been remarkable for the bold- 
ness with which they defied Kings. Now every student of the his- 
tory of English Puritanism, alike in its early Nonconformist and in 
its later Separatist stage, is struck with the servile flattery and 
obsequivusness which all along characterized the heroes of 
Dissent in all their dealings with the English monarchs. We 
are told ad nauseam that Archbishops Whitgift, Bancroft, and 
Laud were servile to James I. ; that Laud was servile toCharles L.; 
that the Bishops after the Restoration were servile to Charles II. 
and even to James II. The fanaticism of Mr. Willis actually went 
0 far as to deny the title of Confessor to Sancroft and Ken, 
though they were not merely expelled from the House of Lords, 
but from their own episcopal sees; while his gross ignorance of 
the life of the Presbyterian and Separatist intruders who were 
ejected from the parishes by the Act of Uniformity permits him 
to claim for the whole “two thousand” the title not only of 


Formist and Independent 


“ Confessors,” but actually of “ Martyrs.” What sort of “ con- 
fessors” they were has been sufficiently proved by the evidence 
of the Quaker autobiographies, especially by the scathing satire 
poured upon them by George Fox. Many of them married rich 
women, were the pets and private chaplains of noblemen and 
wealthy citizens, and some of them had more influence at the Courts 
of the twoStuart Kings thanany of the Bishops had. Neither of those 
monarchs loved the English Bishops, Charles II. was a Dissenter 
at heart, and declared himself to be one at his death; he was merely 
a Popish instead of an anti-Popish one; and James II. lived and 
died a Dissenter. The phrase “Popish Dissenter,” it must be 
remembered, frequently occurs in the controversial literature of 
the seventeenth century. 

Mr, Willis, as his Liberationist masters have widely boasted, 
“culled the quaint language of his motion”—so the Noncon- 
puts it— “from the Cromwellian 
times.” That journal finds this vague chronology so delightful 
that it speaks of the debate as showing that in the present 
House of Commons “ the spirit still burns which enlightened the 
Cromwellian era.” Now, in “ the Cromwellian times” and “ the 
Cromwellian era” there were not only no Bishops in Parliament, 
but the very order and office of a bishop had been abolished by law. 
Cromwell was not, and could not be, at war with Bishops, for all 
the Bishops were in prison, in exile, or otherwise under the cross. 
But Cromwell was at war with that very Long Parliament, that 
“ enlightened” Parliament, which at first expelled the Bishops from 
the House of Lords, which imprisoned the Bishops, which murdered 
the Primate, and which, as a bribe to the Scots and their Noncon- 
formist followers in England, abolished by vote the very order and 
function of a bishop as anti-Christian. In the “ Cromwellian era” 
it was not the bishop-hating Nonconformists, but their old foes the 
Separatists—not the Presbyterians, but the Independents—who 
were in the saddle. Throughout the “Cromwellian era” the 
Presbyterians, the real Nonconformists, were more or less openly 
and continuvusly scheming and plotting for the restoration of the 
monarchy. They had got rid of the Bishops, but they had not 
got the other parts of their demand—the establishment of Presby- 
terian by force, and the abolition of “sectaries” meaning Independent, 
Anabaptist, and Quaker Dissent. They believed that Charles IL, 
who had taken the Solemn League and Covenant, was himself a 
Presbyterian or Nonconformist King. The hatred of the Non- 
conformists to those whom my called the Sectaries was so 
intense that they were ready at last even to accept a modified 
restoration of the abolished episcopacy. They had wit enough to 
see that the mass and majority of the English people longed for 
the restoration of the national episcopate and priesthood, with the 
abolition of which the old social liberties of England had been 
abolished. If Mr. Willis wants to see how servilely religious men 
can flatter Kings, he need not go back so far as Whitgift or “ the 
hated Laud”; he need only make a study at first sources (and 
not from Lord Macaulay as a modern Liberationist compiler of 
“ history”) of the conduct and language of some of the best of his 
“ two thousand confessorsand martyrs.” The Nonconformists asseve- 
rated that it was not they, but the eet the Presby- 
terians, but the Independents—who had forwarded and sympathized 
with the execution of the late King. Richard Baxter told the 
King that he and his 'y looked upon Oliver and Richard 
Cromwell as “usurpers.” “The late usurper,” “the usurper,” 
were the phrases, as Baxter himself tells us, which he, Calamy, 
Ash, Manton, Spurstow—all of whom belonged to Mr. Willis’s 
army of two thousand confessors—when they spoke to Charles 
Il. They talked to him of his grandfather, “King James 
of blessed memory”; they praised Charles II. himself for 
his “princely wisdom,” his “ fatherly compassion,” and his 
“Christian moderaticn”; they informed him that the Noncon- 
formists “do most heartily acknowledge Your Majesty to be 
custos utriusque tabule, and to be supreme governor over all 

rsons, and in all things and causes, as well ecclesiastical as civil.” 

he Nonconformists said to Charles, in words drawn up by 
Calamy, “The Lord hath entrusted your Majesty to provide, by 
your Sacred Authority, that the things which are necessary by 
virtue of Divine command in His worship should be duly per- 
formed.” They go on to entreat him, “out of your princely care, 
graciously to grant ” that kneeling at the Sacrament, holy days of 
“human institution,” bowing at the name of Jesus, bowing to 
altars, the use of the surplice, and other ancient customs of the 
National Church, may be prohibited. How? By the arbitrary exer- 
cise of his kingly prerogative. “ May it — your Majesty,” they 
urged, “ by such ways as your Royal Wisdom shall judge meet, 
effectually to prevent the imposing and using of such innovations 
for the future.” The royal prerogative, like a text from the Bible, 
was a force of which every party struggled to possess itself. 
When the first Stuart came to the throne of England he was 
not only interviewed by the national Bishops ; he was interviewed 
by Romanists, Nonconformists, and Separatists, and his prerogative 
was exalted and exaggerated alike by all. The Nonconformist 
Presbyterian “Classis” appointed March the 24th, 1660, to be 
kept as a Thanksgiving Day for the things looked tor from General 
Monk’s Declaration. The things then looked for by the Noncon- 
formists were the restoration of monarchy, without episcopacy if 
ible, and the suppression of Independency, Anabaptism, 
uakerism, and the other non-Presbyterian “sects.” Oliver 
Heywood, one of Mr. Willis’s confessors and martyrs, wrote in 
his diary, when he heard that Monk had declared for the 
restoration of the King, “God hath vindicated His trath and pro- 
mises, and encouraged His J’eople "—meaning by God's people the 
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-Nonconformists and Presbyterians. “He hath restored our civil 
_ Rights, and given us the hope of a just settlement. a 
veyes, my.soul! and behold the face of things abroad. Us 
have had the seat of jurisdiction, have held the reins in thei 
ahands, and driven on furionsly these twelve years. They com- 
-manded a toleration of all but truly tender [meaning Presbyterian 
_and anti-Independent} consciences, and cast off Parliaments of 
their own creation at their pleasure.” This was the view which 
every Nonconformist confessor took of the “ Cromwellian era.” 


._ The ists, the fathers of those who now unhistorically call 
‘ ves Nonconformists,” doubtless admired for 
he the secular force at their command. But the Non- 


ormists regarded him as both tyrant and usurper. The Non- 
, conformist confessor, Martindale, made this entry in his diary — 
-# May 29, 1660: Wherein no man did more truly rejoice than I.” 
: The Nonconformists only diverted their obsequious adula- 
tions from the King to the Parliament when they discovered 
that the latter was becoming the stronger power. When 
the ideal Bill of 1641, from which Mr. Willis “culled his 
uaint lan ” was first’ proposed, it was uncertain whether 
‘ King or the Parliament would turn out to be the stronger. 
Inthe first political attacks of the Nonconformists and Separatists 
upon the Bishops they invariably affected to be moved by a loyal 
anxiety for the King’s prerogative. If only James or Charles 
-would humble the Bishops, then, the Puritans assured them, they 
would become Kings indeed. The crime which the foregoers of 
Mr. Willis and Mr. Bright charged upon the English episcopate 
was not servility to Kings, but the defect of it. The Bishops, 
as the Nonconformists and Separatists insisted in pamphlet after 
pamphlet, by their claim of a jure divino authority encroached 
‘upon the kingly prerogative. hawe, in his argument against 
the Bishops in the Parliament of 1641, said that an oath of canonical 
obedience to the Bishops was an “illegality which I may fitly 
call,” he added, “a covenant against the King’s supremacy.” The 
war against the King was not yet foreseen ; so Bagshawe could say, 
as Parliamentary orator for the Nonconformists, “It isa part of 
my oath of supremacy that I shall assist the King in all pre- 
eminences and jurisdictions belonging to his Crown, Now it is 
ote his jurisdiction to alter this Government of this Church 
-by his Parliament, and to appoint and establish another.” The 
fanatical emissaries of the Scottish Presbyterians were then 
hing in London and lobbying in Westminster, urging upon 
English Nonconformists and caakebe of Parliament to demand 
the establishment of government. Bagshawe went 
on to say that, if the King should “ be so minded ” as to pull down 
<episcopacy and set up a Presbyterian system in its stead, “I am 
‘by the oath (of the — to assist him in it. Whereby I 
do unavoidably fall upon this rock, that for the saving of my oath 
‘I must deny my obedience to the King; or, by obeying the King, 
I must fall upon Perjury.” The Bishops were to be struck down 
by any means. ‘The Nonconformists preferred that they should be 
‘struck down by the King; hence the vote of the House of 
po ae My the late canons were against the King’s Pre- 
ve Royal.’ 
- The Bill for abolishing Bishops altogether, as the curses of the 
Church, was an instructive commentary upon the casuistical pre- 
tences of the earlier Bill for excluding Bishops from the House of 
Lords, that it aimed at making Bishops a greater blessing to the 
Church, by sending them from Parliament to their dioceses. The 
Scottish Presbyterian emissaries, and their slavish tools the Eng- 
lish Nonconformists, flooded the land with pamphlets against 
episcopacy. It is a proof of their defect of political foresight, 
and of their total postponement of national objects to sectarian 
objects, that they had not the slightest suspicion that the 


monarchy was doomed, and so still put forward the exaggeration | 
of the regal prerogative as the main reason why the King should | 


not withhold his signature. In the Unparalleled Reasons for 


Abolishing Episcopacy (published, according to a note in MS., on | 


October 12, 1642), the King is told that nothing less than the 
prohibition of the order and function of Bishop in England “ will 
assure His Majesty's authority royal. The Bishops do claim their 
power as of Divine right, entitling themselves to their several 
dignities _— permission, or grace, of God. It is very pre- 
judicial to Sovereign Power that such a claim should be set up, or 
upheld.” No sincere and thorough student of English ecclesiastical 
history needs to be told. that the Nonconformists of 1641-1642 
were not Liberationists, or that they were much more Erastian 
than the Bishops ever were. ‘The King was told by these Hudi- 
brases that the Reformation in England was not merely incom- 
lete because it had not been sufficiently Calvinist, but also 
use it had not been sufficiently Erastian. “Though the 
Bishops have been knocked off from the Pope,” says one of the 
“ Unparalleled Reasons.” “ yet were they never jointed into the 
King and His authority, to derive and exercise power under Him, 
but remain in all things as before the Reformation.” Thus the 
Nonconformists complained that the Church of England was 
not properly a “State-Church.” They also knew that the 
Stuarts were always in want of mo Hence, in another of 
their “ Unparalleled Reasons,” they remind Charles that the extir- 
pation of episcopacy “ will increase His Majesty's revenues—the 
— of the Bishops being in this Bill granted to the 
ing. 

The tlatcery and bribery with which the Nonconformists a 
proached Charles I. were in harmony with their traditions. It 
would be easy to fill column after column with specimens of 
their adulatory language to his father. Mr, Willis repeated to 
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the House of Commons, as his first instance of the servility of 


Bishops to Kings, the exclamations attributed to Whitgift and 
Bancroft when they discovered, from the Conference at Hampton 
Court—to their relief as Englishmen and Churchmen—that the 
Scottish King who had come to rule the nation was not an in- 
tolerant and fanatical Calvinist. It is not likely that Mr. Willis 
has ever taken the pains to learn what sort of language the Non- 
conformists at that Conference addressed to the same King. In 
their dedication to the King of The Christian and Modest Offer, 
published after the Conference, they tell James that he in- 
crease his regal power if he will arbitrarily substitute the Cal- 
vinistic and Nonconformist for the Catholic and Conformist 
system :—“ We shall make it as clear unto your Majesty as the 
sun at noonday that the government of the Church by pastors, 
teachers, and elders is much more agreeable to the state of « 
Monarchy than is the present government by archbishops, bishops, 
archdeacons, commissaries, and the rest of that Romish hierarchy.” 
Henry Burton, one of the idolized saints of modern Dissenters 
(who probably know next to —s about him), in his appeal to 
Charles I. against the Bishops in 1636, flat the King as “a 
peerless son to a peerless father,” and repeated the puritanical 
piece of courtiership, of which we could produce a hundred 
illustrations, that “ the claim which the Prelates make of their 
prelation and jurisdiction over Christ's ministers jure divino is 
repugnant not only to clear Scripture, but also to the King’s 
Crown.” All the “pillory martyrs,” who are now claimed as 
fathers of Liberalism, were sedulous flatterers of the King. Dr. 
Bastwick’s famous “ Litany” claimed in its sub-title to be a 
“ Full demonstration that the Bishops are neither Christ's nor the 
Apostles’ successors, but enemies of Christ and His Kingdome, and 
of the King’s Prerogative royall.” The stout Nonconformist o 

his libel by saying “I have ever maintained princely regality.” 
Alexander Leighton, in the dedication of his book, said that the 
“ loyaltie of obedience to the King’s Majestie cannot possibly 
stand with obedience to the Hierarchie,” and he offered Charles 
a magnificent bait for pulling down the Conformists and setting 
up the Nonconformists. “The Prelates’ lordlike meanes, arising 
to 23,217 pounds or thereabout per annum, as we conceive, be- 
sides their commendames and other emoluments, might serve His 
Majestie for many good uses.” 


SIGNOR SALVINI’S HAMLET. 


T is, perhaps, well to emphasize the fact that the last repre- 
I sentdian ne Italian one has given at Covent Garden was of 
“ Signor Salvini’s Hamlet”; for to speak of the performance as 
“ Sha ’s Hamlet” would be totally incorrect. Signor 
Salvini is no nearer to being the poet’s Prince of Denmark than 
he is to being the aged King of Britain, the blood-stained King of 
Scotland, or the Moor of Venice. There is obviously no limit to 
the enthusiasm of the Italian player’s devotees. “If this be not 
Shakspeare’s Macbeth, so much the worse for Shakspeare,” one of 
them has not hesitated to say; but surely this is not a defensible. 
proposition. It was not Signor Salvini’s own, possibly superior, 
tragedy of Macbeth that he undertook to present, but the Thane 
of Cawdor whom a portrayed. As regards the Hamlet, 
it is only fair to admit that, in the little pamphlet which has been 
published containing Signor Salvini’s comments on and explana- 
tions of the Shakspearian — he endeavours to play, a doubt is. 
expressed on the question of this tragedy. This is very wholesome ; 


, the wisdom of it, indeed, cannot be too much commended. “ It is not 
, easy to the actor to represent vividly the philosophic conception of 


Hamlet. I confess that seldom have I been able to render it clear and 
intelligible,” the actor writes ; and he declares that it is ‘ necessary 
to have an audience of quick comprehension and critics possessed 
of insight and appreciation. It is not encouraging to the artist to 
hear, as he often does,‘ This is not the Hamlet of Shakspeare,’ 
while yet the key of the interpretation is not given.” So runs. 
the English translation of Signor Salvini’s essay, and it raises the 
point whether those who often say of the performance “ This is not 
the Hamlet of Shakspeare” are not the “critics possessed of in- 
sight and appreciation” whom he desires? It is a very strange 
thing that Signor Salvini, who has been an actor for more than 
forty years, and has made much of his reputation by the plays 
of Shakspeare, should not have taken the trouble to learn 
Shakspeare’s language. Let us judge Signor Salvini out of his 
own mouth to ascertain with what amount of care and attention— 
of the “insight and appreciation” he very properly demands from 
his critics—he has the tragedy of Hamlet. “It is somewhat 
singular,” he remarks in that little pamphlet which explains so 
many things which Signor Salvini never imagined he was ex- 
plaining, “that Hamlet should be constantly represented as a 
student, and only of a suitable age to return to his studies in 
Wittenberg. In Northern climates mental development does not 
always correspond with that of the body, and is often more slow ; 
thus Hamlet was unable to remember the gibes and songs of 

Yorick, who, according to the gravedigger, had died twenty-two 
years before, when the Prince, whom he had ‘borne on his back 
a thousand times,’ must have been six or seven years old.” 
The calculation Signor Salvini makes to prove that Hamlet 
was about thirty years old is for the most part correct 
enough; but where is the need of these calculations when, 
if Signor Salvini were only aware of it, Hamlet’s age is distinctly 
given? He need not have guessed how old the Prince was when 
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Yorick ~— him on his back, and added that to the twenty-two 


years—which as a matter of detail should have been twenty- 
three—that the skull had lain in the earth. When the clown is 
asked how long he had been a grave-maker, he replies :—“ Of all 
the days i’ the year, I came tot that day that our last King 
Hamlet overcame Fortinbras. ... It was the very day that 

ung Hamlet was born. . . . I have been sexton here, man and 
Ge thirty years.” Could anything be plainer? And is it 
reasonable to sup’ that a student who has to go out of his way 
to guesses and deductions in order to yee how old sae _ 
is likely to displa uliar insight and appreciation when the 
subtleties of come to be considered ? 

That Signor Salvini has no comprehension of what soliloquy 
means he has clearly demonstrated in all his ee eae essays, 
and the want of this is naturally felt most in his let. The 
marvellous art of Shakspeare tells plainly what Hamlet was and 
how he bore himself. Signor Salvini is effectually condemned in | 
the eyes of any one who has read the of Ophelia, describ- 
ing Hamlet's demeanour, “He took me by the wrist and held me | 
hard.” It is absurd to suppose that it could have been this 
Hamlet of whom Ophelia said :— 


He falls to such perusal of my face 

ion H As he would draw it ; 
He raised a sigh so piteous and profound 
As it did seem to shatter all his bulk 
And end his being ; that done, he lets me go ; 
And, with his head over his shoulder turned, 
He seemed to find his way without his eyes ; 
For out o’ doors he went without their help, 
And, to the last, bended their light on me. 


All this is precisely what Signor Salvini’s Prince would never do. 
Here is absolute unconsciousness of effect ; and the Italian actor | 
is always conscious. In his first soliloquy, “Oh, that this too, too | 
solid flesh would melt,” he makes a half turn to the audience at | 
the end of each sentence. The idea that Hamlet is thinking aloud | 
is never conveyed. He is all too obviously doing nothing of the 
sort, but reciting a set speech—with the “tone, timbre, and 
rhythm” which Mr. G. H. Lewes admired so much in him, no 
doubt, but without a suggestion of the character of Hamlet. The 
actor's alarm when the Ghost first ap umsily thrust up 
a trap—is altogether lacking in dignity, and the omission of 
some seventy or eighty lines at the end of the act obscures the - 
meaning. is Hamlet's exit, looking around as if apprehen- 

sive that the Ghost should reappear, is poor. Hamlet, the 

chosen recipient of the dread message from beyond the grave, | 
would not have glanced furtively and timorously about as he 
is made to do here. In restoring the directions to the players 
Signor Salvini has done well, and with this he has also added 
to his former sadly curtailed acting edition the scene with the 
recorders. These incidents were not portions of his original study ; | 
but the actor has been well advised in adding them, the more so | 
as here he approaches more nearly to the true Hamlet, as English- 

men understand it, than in any other episode. The circumstances 

of the restoration, could they be known, would prove interesting. 

‘The stage business necessary for what is called the working up of 

the play scene, with the romper | cry when the King succumbs 

to the horror of imagination and flies affrighted from the room, | 
is of course within the scope of so accomplished an actor's gifts. 

Hamlet's action of mimicking the raised hands of the King 

when he is striving to pray is a striking example of what | 
Hamlet would never have } om but of what an Italian actor who 

has never read the tragedy might suppose that he would be likely 
to do. Hamlet has drawn his sword, and is contemplating a sacri- 
fice. Hes with solemnity, if with bitter wrath, of heaven 
and hell, of his father, of the King’s soul; and it is inconceivable 
that he would finish with this petty piece of mockery. At the end 
of the fourth act Signor Salvini's version of the play becomes mere 
melodrama, with a “ situation,” entirely the invention of the actor 
or of the librettist, upon which to “ bring down the curtain.” It 
is really not fair on the part of Signor Salvini to comment on the 
difficulties of representing Hamlet, when in truth it is not Hamlet 
that he seeks to represent, but a hybrid creature partly born of the 
translator. In the Italian version Laertes, on hearing of Ophelia’s 
death, makes the speech, “Too much of water hast thou, poor 
Ophelia,” but he does not go out, as Shaks makes him, nor 
does the King follow after having spoken the words 


Let’s follow, Gertrude, 
How much I had to do to calm his rage! 
Now fear I this will give it start again, 
Therefore let’s follow. 


Here the act should end, but this is not sufficiently “dramatic” 
for the Italian player. When Laertes has ended, therefore, he — 
does not go out. The King speaks, but he says, “Or vinca il 
duol sull’ ira. E poi . . . .” (“ Now grief conquers anger. But then | 
—”). “Vendetta!” cries Laertes ; and so the curtain falls. And 
in the face of this Signor Salvini complains of the discouragement | 
the artist feels when he hears, as he often does, “This is not the 
Hamlet of Shakspeare.” 

It is in the fifth act, however, that the solemn burlesque of 
Sh —we desire to speak with respect of an earnest worker | 
who grand qualities, but what else except burlesque does it | 
become ?—is most distressingly a nt. utters no) 
protest against the “maimed rites,” and the reason why the mis- 
taken fury of Laertes is vented on Hamlet at the graveside is 


‘never even faintly indicated. The brother and the fervent lover 


are parted after they have grappled. The tragedy continues— 


Why, I will fight with him upon this theme 
' Until my eyelids will no longer wag. 

and the Queen asks, “Oh, my son, what theme?” But here 
with very little alteration of words the sense is changed com- 
pletely. “No! giuro di pugnar con lui” (“No, I will fight 
with him”), Hamlet cries, and his mother answers, “ Per qual 
ragione, o figlio? ” This is far from the equivalent of the English ; 
but it is in the duel with Laertes that Signor Salvini best sueceeds 
in proving how completely he misinterprets the character of the 
“noble heart.” There is certainly no thought of nobility about 
this Hamlet, the Hamlet of Signor Salvini, who anticipates the 
discovery of foul play that is made by the Hamlet of Shakspeare. 
Till Laertes tells Hamlet, after the change of foils, 

The treacherous instrument is in thy hand, 

Unbated and envenom’d, 


there is nothing to show that Hamlet suspects Laertes of any 
complicity in the plot which, when his mother speaks, he begins to 
reeive. But Signor Salvini makes Hamlet cognizant of this 
ong before, and he goes in direct opposition to the stage directions, 
“ Laertes wounds Hamlet ; then, in scuffling, they change rapiers, and 
Hamlet wounds Laertes.” There is no attempt to follow this. The 
Covent Garden Hamlet feels Laertes’s thrust, disarms him, touches 
his own side, finds that he bleeds, and then, as if the nature of 
the whole plot dawned upon him, sets his foot on the rapier which 
Laertes has dropped, and hands the disarmed man the innocent 
weapon. The fight is renewed, and Hamlet, who has smiled signifi- 
cantly toshow that he knows quite well what is taking place, kills 
Laertes. This is the justice of melodrama ; but there is no authority 
for it in the text, and the deliberate action of Hamlet, as Signor 
Salvini distinctly shows it, greatly degrades the character of the 
Prince. Shakspeare’s Hamlet does not and could not act as the 
Hamlet of Signor Salvini acts. There are several other points to 
which serious objection might be taken, such as the total suppression 
of all the humour which is an element in the character and a source 
of great relief; but perhaps enough has been said to show why we 
emphatically decline to accept the recent performance of Hamlet 
at Covent Garden Theatre as even a distant approach to what it 
rts to be. Signor Salvini is wide of the, mark when he 
ay and he rapidly diverges still more widely as he progresses. 
There is, let us cordially admit, much theatrical skill and admirably 
trained knowledge of stage resources about the personage presented ; 
but the personage has very little in common with Hamlet. 

The company is gone, and it is unuecessary therefore to dwell 
on the not at all remarkable manner in which the other characters 
were played. Signor Salvini was to have made a last ap 
as Hat, but he has changed his mind, and Othello is sub- 
stituted. 

While on the subject of Italian art, we may take the 
tunity of contradicting the baseless rumours which have Thhely 
been spread with regard to the Marchesa Caetani, best known to 
Englich readers as Mlle. Piccolomini. It has been reported that 
the famous lady was in distressed circumstances, and that a 
testimonial or benefit was to be organized on her behalf. Such 
stories could have surprised no one more than the Marchesa, who 
is well, happy, and prosperous at Florence. 


THE POPE’S LAST ALLOCUTION. 


Ww. had occasion to refer last week to the question of removing 


the seat of the Papacy raised, or reported to have been 
raised, in the last Allocution of Leo XIII., delivered in Consistory 
on April 24, and need not repeat what was then said on the sub- 
ject. The text of the Allocution however is now before us, and 


| suggests some further remarks of a supplementary, and partly of 


an historical, kind. Whether or no any portion of the oral 
address has been Lip ner omitted from the published text can 
only be matter of doubtful conjecture, but in either case the 
version now issued by authority must be taken to represent that 
form of the Allocution which the Pope desires to commend to 
public notice, And it contains no direct intimation of any pur- 

se of leaving Rome. The only ge upon which such an 
interpretation might be inferentially fixed 1s the following :— 
“ All this is hard, but we foresee still harder trials, and we are 
ready to bear them. We know in fact that our enemies have 
resolved to fill up the measure of outrage against the Roman 


| Pontiff, until from one difficulty to another Ae is driven to the last 
' extremity.” His Holiness does however comment in very strong 


terms on the recent “ outrage” of the Italian Government in its 
enforced conversion of the Propaganda property into Italian 
Stock, which he declares to be “a matter eminently and 
strictly connected with the spiritual ministry of the Supreme 
Pontitf, and as much above human interests as the spread 
of Christianity and the salvation of men.” We have already 
expressed our own opiuion that there is some ground for this 
complaint, and we are disposed to agree with the 7'imes that the 
Pope has a real grievance, or at all events that “it is to be 
regretted the Court of Appeal at Rome could not discover cause 
for exempting the Propaganda from the ecclesiastical expropriation 
law,” inasmuch as it affords at least firm ground for complaint by 
the Vatican that it should not be left free to invest the funds 
where and how it pleased. On that point however we do not 
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propose to enlarge here. The special significance of the Allocu- 
tion lies in its asserting more unequivocally than any previous 

t of Leo XIII. the imprescriptible rights of the 
temporal power, and the most explicit statement on the subject 
is contained in the following sentence, which bases that right very 
characteristically, as coming from the present pontiff, on an his- 
torical argument :—“ That principality in fact, besides its legitimate 
origin and claims, as valid as important, a certain sacred 
character proper to it, which belongs to no other Government, be- 
cause it guarantees the sure and durable liberty of the Apostolic 
See in the exercise of its august and supreme ministry ; for every 
one knows that a loss of the civil power of the pontiffs has always 
been accompanied by a diminution of their liberty.” This appeal 
to history is a plausible one, and yet we cannot but think it 
bear a close historical scrutiny, If Leo XIII. had 
said that the absence of the Pope from Rome—which he is 
supposed, perhaps mistakenly, to be now contemplating—had 
always resulted in a dimination of their freedom of action, and 
thus — their spiritual influence, he would have been 
nearer mark. But a glance at some of the leading points 
brought out in a work on the Temporal Power published some 
twenty years ago by Dr. Déllinger, under the title of The Church 
and the Churches, will serve to illustrate our meaning. Its main 
thesis may be said to be that the civil sovereignty of the Pope 


returned to Rome, his States were almost in a state of dissolution, 
and the unblushing tism in the race of Renaissance Po 
who succeeded him did not serve to mend matters, Boni 
IX. actually sold the enjoyment of their sovereign rights 
to those who already exercised them for a fixed annual pay- 
ment. It was Julius II., a brave soldier and able states- 
man, though a man of immoral life, who finally recovered 
the alienated fiefs, and thus became, in Dollinger’s words, 
“the third founder and restorer of the Papal States,” and the 
work of internal consolidation was successfully carried on by his 
successor, Leo X., who also was not an ideal chief Pastor of the 
Church, But it was not till the sceptre had into the hands of 
the sternly conscientious Pias V., who prohibited under pain of ex- 
communication any alienation—temporary or permanent—of the 
roperty of the Roman Church, that the dismemberment of the 
apal States by nepotism came finally to an end, Nor did 
nepotism itself come to an end for two centuries more, And it 
is noteworthy that during that entire period dynastic interests 
again and again constrained the Popes to adopt a policy incon- 
gruous, to say the least, with their ecclesiastical position. We 


| do not refer here to the pressure put upon them by the Continental 
| Sovereigns for the abolition of the Jesuit Order, for the wise and 


devout Clement XIV. may have thought, and probably did think, 
that on the whole the Church would be well rid of them, But what 


is in nowise essential to the integrity of the Church, and its | is to be said for instance of Clement VII.—who was clever but 
argument goes far to prove that their temporal power has acted as | not at all devout—supporting the Smalkaldic League against 
a drag on the spiritual authority of the Pontitfs rather than the | Charles V., who was indeed his political emery but the a 
Teverse. 


If we take only a bird's-eye view of the general course of Charch 
history, we shall at once see that there is, to say the least, no 
Becessary connexion between the two. For upwards of seven centu- 
Ties—the period of the gr2at (Ecumenical Councils, of the Fathers, 
the martyrs, the formation of the Creeds, the comversion of the 
greater part of Europe—there was no semblance of any temporal 
power. It began at the close of the eighth century with 
the donations of Pepin and Charlemagne—suggested probably in 


part by the fabulous “ Donation of Constantine "—and seven cen- | 
1 before it became a recognized and sub- | 


turies more had to 
stantial fact. To cite Ddllinger’s words, “the Roman See 


champion of Catholicism in that supreme hour of its trial ? or 

Urban VIII. countenancing Gustavus Adolphus in his Protestant 
invasion of Germany ? or of Innocent XI. favouring the claims of 
William III. on the English throne? What Dr. Dillinger says 
of the temporal power in the eighteenth century might be applied 
to almost every period of its existence ;—“ times when the States 
of the Church, so far from serving to guarantee the Papal indepen- 
dence, were on the contrary treated as the very instrument whereby 
a Pope could be forced to adopt measures he would otherwise 
never have assented to.” He adds that even Pius VI. and Pius VII., 
who were unquestionably high-minded and religious men, felt 
bound to postpone seisitenl to secular interests; “ they regarded their 


subsisted seven centuries without possessing in sovereignty a | position of territorial sovereignty more highly than their headship 

single village .. . it was not in fact till the time of Leo X., of the Church.” It would seem therefore, on a general review of 

4 about 350 years ago, that the Popes held quiet possession of the its history, that what was originally designed, and is still claimed, 

q State, with its three million inhabitants.” For with the fall of 8 a guarantee of the spiritual independence of the Holy See, has 
the Oarlovingian dynasty fell also the ecclesiastical policy of its again and again, and under the most varied circumstances, been 

illustrious founder, and for sbove two centuries, till aboat 1060, employed by different European Courts as a lever for extorting 

the greater part of the Papal states had passed into the hands of concessions injurious to the spiritual interests of the Church. One 

Isymen.” When, after the scandalous episode of the tenth cen- other point, which is an extremely important one, may be briefly 

tury—“ the iron age "—and the rule of Theodora and Marozia at | noti in conclusion. It must surely appear at first sight 

: Rome, the Emperor Henry Ill. did s0 much to restore the almost a contradiction in terms that a Church which claims to 
dq tual dignity and prestige of the Papacy, it was by securing | be universal should be dominated by one particular type of 
election of a series of German Popes. At the end of the | national spirit. Yetthe dominant Italianism, which ever since the 
eleventh century Gregory VIL, one of the greatest of them— | Reformation has increasingly prevailed in what Milman has not 


perhaps the greatest Pontiff who ever sat on St. Peter's Chair— 
never laid a tirm grasp on his temporal sceptre; and, as Dollinger 
seye, “ during the whole of the twelfth century the Popes had no 
fixed territory of their own in Italy.” At its close Innocent III. 
—perhape the greatest Pope after Hildebrand —“ was not so much 
the restorer as the firet actual founder of the Papal States.” And 
the benefit to the Church was a very ambiguous one. One imme- 
diate result wee the jormation of the rival parties of Guelphs and 
Ghibellines, which thenceforward involved the Papacy in the poli- 
tical quarrels of Jtaly, and too often led them to prostitute their 
spiritual power to pay secular and selfish ends, so that the 
terrible weapons of excommunication and interdict—which in 
those days had 2 very appreciable temporal value—became the 

means for crushing a revolted city or enforcing a disputed 
Salt-tex. With the removal of the Papal Court to Avignon during 


what wascalled “the seventy years’Captivity ” opensa new era,most 


disastrous in every way for the Roman See. Jt was not however the 
jose of their temporal power—for the French Popes at Avignon 
governed Rome through their legates—which brought disaster 
upov them at the time or eventuated in the schism of the Anti- 
ea Jt was their subjection to the French Court, which had 

brought about in the interests of their civil sovereignty. 
This it was ¢.g. which directly caused one of the greatest scandals 
«f medivval Chureb history, the Suppression of the Templars. 
Yhat the Order was not unmaculate is probable enough; no 
religious community ever is, except perhaps in the first fervour of 
its youth. but tuat it was wholly innocent of the horrible charges 
brought agains: it, and made the pretext for ite dissolution and 
the ourviug of mevy of its most distinguished members and 
Officials, is the uuuesiteting verdict of the most competent his- 
*oriea! scholars. The Freuch King wanted money, and the French 
jutisie devised a ready means of procuring it, much as two 
eeuturies later a very similar plan was ado for replenish- 
img the exhausted exchequer of Henry VIII, In the latter 
case however no Pope or Council was dragged through the mire, 
as Clement V. at head of the General Council of Vienne 


suffered Liuselt to be dragged through the mire et the bidding of | 


Philip the wien he prouowunced sentence on the Templars. 
Mt is barely conceivable that he may pot beve known the indict- 
ment to be false: it is quite inconceivable that he ean have hed 
grounds for believing it to Le true; the least upfayourable verdict 
the case adwits of is that Le may perhaps Lave contrived to reumin 
agporaut of the full extent of the iniquity of his decree. 

towards the close of the fourteenth century 


| influenti 
| there is still a considerable German and Anglo-Saxon element in 
| the international Communion over which Rome extends her 


inaptly designated the Latin Church, and has deeply coloured 
her theology, discipline, and entire religious life, is mainly due 
to the Italian princedom of the Popes. Since the time of Adrian 
VL, in 1523, there has never been a foreign Pope, and as a 
natural consequence the great majority of Cardinals, who form 
the Privy Council of the reigning pontiff and elect his successor, 
have also been Italians. It could hardly have been otherwise. It 
is inevitable that a Pope who is to be an Italian Sovereign should 
be himself an Italian, and it is at least only natural that the 
great body of his advisers should be Italians also. Yet the most 
Popes of the middle ages came from Germany, and 


jurisdiction. Clearly then other nations besides Italy have an 
equal right to be represented in the government as well as the 
roletariat of their Church. But there can hardly be free scope 
for other than Italian influences to assert themselves till an Italian 


| Curia is no longer required for the assistance of a Pontiff, who 


claims to be an Italian Prince, as well as—if not rather than—the 
chief Pastor of Christendom. 


OUR INQUISITION IN ACTION, 


I OWEVER fondly Englishmen may be attached to local 

self-government, we do not think that they will be pleased 
by the following narrative. A very respectable working man was 
summoned to attend one of those Notice B meetings of the 
London Schoo) Board which we described last week, The time 
chosen for the meeting was 9 A.M., and thus the recipient of the 


| notice was obliged to lose at least half a day's work in order to 


submit himself to the by-laws of his country, Two visitors. 
were waiting to try him, aud to them there entered a person who 
looked like an artisan, The Committees” was at once formed, 
and the process of judicial examination began, The culprit was 
asked why his boy had not attended school regularly, and he 
avswered that the lad had obtained employment which took up 


| part of each day, and that it would be a favour if the * Uom- 


mittee” eould grant certificate enabling the youngster to attend 
half-time, A elevk (at Bol, a year) then inquired ;—* What 
wages are you earning?” and “iow many children have you 
who ave able to carn money?” It is @ great privilege to @ 


, Clerk to be endowed with the right of asking such questions, 
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= 
and we have no doubt that his increased dignity compen- 
sates him for his humble estate. If the same process could 
be applied to all classes; if every gentleman of the middle and 
upper classes could be forced to declare his income at the 
desire of a clerk, the result to tradesmen and others would be 
gratifying. But local self-government has not been sufficiently 
extended, and we must wait. The clerk then graciously told the 
working-man that a half-time certificate would be granted; but — 
on the following Thursday this information was contradicted. A 
visitor called at the man’s house and said that unless the boy 
attended school at once the parent would be summoned, and, in addi- 
tion to this infliction of pressure, the employer of the boy received a 
notice informing him that he would be liable to legal proceedings 
unless he at once discharged his young servant. The badgered 
— a most simple and respectful letter, in which he 
The is necessarily anid beneficially employed at work that is in no 
way detrimental to health, and I believe | am asking for no more than the 
Education Acts provide when I ask for half-time. He was eleven years of 
age last September, and is in the Fifth Standard. . . . The punctual and 
regular manner in which I have always sent my children to school I think 
should be sufficient guarantee to the Board of my value of education, that 
were it not a case of necessity I should not want half-time from them. 


There is a deal of pathos in this note. The writer does not 
want to be in any way rebellious, but he cannot quite understand 
why his past efforts should not be remembered. However, the 
promoted clerk has not much sense of pathos, and the pleader 
received the following letter, which is certainly a remarkable one. 
The clerk takes matters into his own hands, and observes :-— 


It appears that 


Sir,—I am in receipt of your letter of the —— inst. 


you are in receipt of gor per week, and that in addition you have two boys 
and a girl at work, that you have only one child attending school, and two 
little children, [These family details must be obtained by a process which | 
is hardly ennobling to the parent who furnishes them.) Under the ecir- | 
cumstances there is no proof that there is any necessity for your boy Albert 
to be employed ; therefore no half-time certificate has been granted. 

Mr. —— has been warned that the child is by him illegally employed. 


The poor man then went to the clerk, but that dignified person 
refused to see him ‘unless further proof could be given of ne- 
cessity.” The applicant advanced such proof as he thought 
sufficient, and received the following reply, which is also re- 
markable :— 

Sin,—I have submitted the particulars given by you on the —— 
to the Chairman of the Divisional Committee—namely :— 


Your own earnings ... 30s. a week. 
Herbert's earnings ... 
and food, equal... eve 4 
Frank's ons on 
Ada’s ... ov evo 


” 
” 


Amounting to ... 
One child of school age and two young children. I am instructed to 
inform you that a half-time certificate will not be granted, as there appears 
to be no necessity for the employment of a child eleven years of age. Pro- 
ceedings will, therefore, be taken against Mr. Grimes if the child be found 
to be still employed. Proceedings will also be taken against you if the 
child be not sent to school full time. 

The workman then wrote a letter which is exasperating to read 
—exasperating because the poor fellow is so anxious to argue 
fairly, and so eager to put his conciliatory a in a respectful 
way before a set of hard busybodies who had janie | him 

forcing him to set forth all the details of his private 
life. He is probably labelled as a sea-lawyer by the persons in 
whose unworthy hands his obscure fortunes are placed. With the 
true Jack-in-oflice spirit, they “ hate a chap who has so much to 
say”; but we leave the man’s words to speak for themselves, and 
hope that he may not be condemned as a sea-lawyer. He says:— 
“T realize the fact that I am considerably worse off now with the 
earnings of my three elder children (their demands being so much 
ter) than when I had them all at home on my 30s. a week. 
have always been a supporter of the Education Acts in 
their entirety ; but, having passed through nearly eighteen 
years of married life, rearing a family of six children out of 
. eleven, supported entirely by my exertions and steadiness, I trust 
may be some excuse for my feeling somewhat warm upon this 
—* as I consider that the Board is acting very arbitrarily 
with me. I cannot believe that the law was meant to deal harshly 
with such a case as mine, but with those parents who dissipate 
and spend that which the law of common nature demands should 
be spent = the education and bringing up of their offspring. 
I have hitherto complied with the requirements of the law, never 
under any circumstances having given the School Board any 
trouble whatever, and this is the return—I am refused half-time. 
. » » L shall feel exceeding sorry to be made a law-breaker; the 
Board must therefore be responsible for it.” 

This man was summoned to a police-court, After his eighteen 
years spent in bringing up his — in showing “diligence and 
steadiness,” and, as he sadly says, in “supporting the Education 
Acta in their entirety,” he is dragged, at the instance of a clerk 


and two Visitors, to the foul ante-room where thieves and ruttians 
und loose women joke and curse, and try furtive horseplay, The 
policeman visited his door with the summons, and we ean very 
easily imagine what a commotion there was in the street when 
the man in blue called on the reputable and respectable 
neighbour, All the aang of frowsy roughs and matrona who 
are usually summoned by the Hoard would not 


mind a bit, 
t fellow undoubtedly suffered when he had to 


but this 


go among such y. Was there no medium course? Was 
there no means of bearing lightly on a humble citzen who 
had lived blamelessly? We think so, and the magisteute 
thought so; for he adjourned the sammons that inquiry might 
be made. We have no desire to use hard words; but we repeat 
that there is something about the whole business which is not 
right. Just as a simple countryman may be converted by 
harshness into an arrant poacher, so a respectable and strivimg~ 
workman may be converted into a disaffected and pestilent citizem. 
It is certain that, had any member of the Board examined the 
case, the artisan would have been kindly treated and helped. As 
it was, he fell among clerks; and now, instead of being a quis® 
man living harmlessly among his family, he is well on the way te 
become a rebel. People will not endure such things muck. 


longer. 


THE WRECK OF THE DANIEL STEINMANMN. 


T the nt time, when the condition of our merchant sea— 
men is occupying so much public attention, when endless 
controversies are going on as to whether there is need for legisla 
tion or not to protect them, and when, further, great agitatioa is 
being made for the providing of fresh harbours of refuge round 
our coasts, and other means for preventing the lavish sacrifice ef 
life which goes on annually in the merchant service, we capnet 
but feel that a lesson may be drawn from the terrible disaster 
which has lately occurred on the American coast. As the Damed 
Steinmann is not an English vessel, and as she was not wrecked im 
English waters, we may fairly discuss the causes of this aceident ; 
no contempt of Court can be committed,as no Board of Trade 
inquiry can possibly be held. We learn from the daily 
that the commander of this vessel has made a statement, giving as. 
the cause of the accident that he mistook the Sambro light for 
the Chebucto bead. It seems that there was a dense feg with 


| occasional rain; but nevertheless the light itself was clearly sees, 
' though occasionally obscured for from five to tem minetes. 


This is not a solitary instance of vessels having been loss 
through mistaking one light for another. Such accidents bave 
happened on our own coasts, and may _— again at any 
mowent ; but, were it possible to tell at once what any light was 
if it could only be seen for half a minute or less, such accidents 
would be almost impossible. Probably by this time it has almost 
passed from the public mind that the means of insuring this 
Instant recognition of lights has been proposed and worked out im 
all its details by Sir William Thomson. All the world 
Sir William Thomson's name well as that of a great ger 
eens 


recognizable is simple and inexpensive. It is based upom the 
Morse telegraphic code, a code which enables all the lettem of 
the alphabet to be produced by successive groups of any two 
things. Asa rule, long and short things are taken; they may be 
long and short lines, long and short movements, long and short 
flashes of light, or long and short sounds. Now this system is im 
almost universal use for telegraphy and naval sigualling by gags, 
by tlashing lanterns, and by blasts of the steam-whistie or foy~beas, 
and for military sigualling both by the heliograph aud by Gaye, 
which shows that the alphabet is not ditlicult to learn and te wee. 
Sir William Thomson has showa that by machinery even simpler 
and less expensive than that of an ordumary dashing light every 
lighthouse may be enabled to give the initials or some abbvewiaiiow 
of its name every few seconds by means of long and short tuabee 
of light. So that, even im the worst weather, if a glimpse only cam 
be obtained of the light, the chances are that in Law pow: 
suflicient of the signal would be seen at all events for teneeating a 
shipmaster from confounding the hight with apy Ms veagd- 
bourse, while if the light coukl only be seen fox balf a winate & 
would be absolutely and certainly Mentitied Some yeam age 
Sir William Thomson devoted much time avd every to paling 
his views before the world, and be was strongly backed iy 
many tical men, but as yet livth or nothing seems to 

been done towards adopting the system round our coast, Lhe 
Trinity House has erected fog-hoxus or sitens at many of 
our stations, and part of Sir William Thomson's syste is thas 
whatever signal is to be given, by any hght, 
long and t flashes of light, the tyg-hora at the same 
point should in bad weather give the same sigual ia 

wad short blasts of sowad, or im high aud low notes, 

already part of the machinery for carving bis 
into effect is exected, We can bat hope that this last tensile 
disaster, though it has occurred far frou our shores, way 
the ‘Tvinity House aud the of Nortbera Lights once 
more to look into this simple and elleetive system. We we, 
when once thelr attention has been agaim sexiously called 

> 


_ deep-sea cable work; but few of the general public care to 
remember that he is an experienced practical mariner, and that 
he has already combined his maritime experience with his physieal 
knowledge, and has thus produced the most important improvements 
| in ship's compasses. For many years Sir William Thomson spent. 
| four or five months out of the year in constant cruising in bis ows 
| yacht. In the early days of cable-laying he went many voyages 
in lange ocean steamers employed in cable-laying work, and there- 
fore has full practical experience of maritime wants; so that bis 
advice may be listened to with respect even by those who despise 
pure scientific knowledge. 
| Sir William Thomson's method of making lights ix 
ecel, 
XUM 
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ins two such rich and powerful Corporations will find but few 

Jes in their way in carrying out either the system as 
originally suggested by Sir William Thomson or some efficacious 
moditication of it. Perhaps the chances of accident from mistaken | 
lights are smaller on our coasts than on those of any other 
couatry, but it is not likely that other countries will take measures — 
to.prevent such accidents if the first maritime Power of the world 
does not set them the example. ; 


CONCERTS AND RECITALS. 


HE concert at the Crystal Palace on last Saturday was in 
special celebration of the centenary of Spohr’s birth, and the 
rogramme was entirely composed of selections from his works. 
fe may be hoped that this recognition of Spohr's great position as 
a composer, shown not only here but at the Monday Popular 
Concerts, combined with the tone of many of the programmes 
which have been lately given at the Crystal Palace, may not prove 
a fallacious symptom of the revival of interest in beautiful music. 
The programme, after the performance of the Dead March in 
Saul, began with the overture to Faust, which was followed by 
the Symphony generally known as the “ Power of Sound,” and 
ended with the Overture to Jessonda. In all these pieces the band 
fully maintained the exceptionally high level of excellence which 
we have before noticed. Mr. Edward Lloyd sang “I feel ‘tis 
idle” ‘and “Oh! were I but a bird,” quite in his very best style, 
and with even more delicacy and musical feeling than we found 
in bis performance the last time he sang here, and with quite as 
much true dramatic feeling. Miss Clara Samuell, who made her 
first appearance at the Crystal Palace at this concert, sang “The 
Bird and the Maiden ” (Zwiegesang) and “ Rose softly blooming ” 
(Azor and Zemira); she was heard to most advantage in the 
second of these songs. She is naturally gifted with an extremely 
beautiful voice and a correct ear—she further has considerable 
artistic feeling. Unfortunately, the voice is not always well pro- 
duced, the result being an unevenness of quality which detracts 
much-from the charm of her otherwise excellent singing. Great 
raise must be given to Mr.G. A. Clinton for his masterly play- 
ing of the clarionet obbligato to “The Bird and the Maiden.” 
Miss Samuell was also heard with Mr. Lloyd in the duet 
“ Fairest Maiden” from Jessonda. Herr Gompertz made his first 
appearance at the Crystal Palace and played the Concerto for 
iolin and Orchestra No. 8, in A (Scena Cantante), and the 
Adagio from the Ninth Concerto. This artist has been but 
little heard away from Oambridge except in private circles; 
and his appearance at such important concerts as those given 
at the Crystal Palace is an important event, not only in his 
artistic career, but in the current history of music. He has suc- 
ceeded in acquiring from his master, Herr Joachim, that peculiarly 
smooth and even tone which that great master knows so well how 
to use. Herr Gompertz is also full of artistic feeling for delicate and 
sentimental music; and, but for an abuse of the tremolo, which 
in the present day is so common amongst solo players that he may 
well make the excuse of custom, we find no tendency in his senti- 
ment to degenerate into sentimentality. His intonation is true, 
and his manipulation clear, certain, flexible, and rapid; but he 
has failed to catch his master’s force and power, and, in spite of 
the unusual beauty and excellence of his performance taken as a 
whole, this lack of grip and power could not but be felt by those 
who ‘heard him. He is yet young, and we may hope that with 
time and experience this essential quality may come to him; in 
which case there is no doubt that he will worthily hold a place in 
the first rank of musical artists. 

‘The last of Mr. Clifford Harrison’s recitals was given at the 
Steinway’ Hall on Saturday, and‘ comprised several fresh 
items of interest, the chief novelties being Tennyson's “ The 
Defence of Lucknow,” and Miss Ingelow’s “High Tide on the 
Coast of Lincolnshire.” The vivid realism that distinguishes Mr. 
Harrison's recitation of declamatory poetry was finely displayed in 
hia rendering of the former poems, which must be ent among 
his most successful efforts. It is, perhaps, because he has the 
instincts, and so much of the temperament, of an actor that he 
excels in suggesting werful situations and the stirring action and 
incidents of such ballads as “The Revenge,” “Hervé Riel,” and 
“ Virginia,” the dramatic character of which he elucidates with 
remarkablepower. Miss Ingelow’s picturesque poem was given with 
exeellent efiect ; its quaint, old-fashioned grace and mournful senti- 
ment receiving additional charm from the piano accompaniment; 
Milton's “ L’Allegro,” also accompanied, was rendered with taste, 
and a delicate discrimination of its changeful moods, and a repeti- 
tion of Whittier's “ Barbara Frietchie ” deepened our former im- 
pression of a singularly imaginative reading. The aid of music is 
very happily invoked in these and in other poems, such as “ The 
Knight of Intercession,” and Miss Proctor’s “ Legend of Bregenz,” 
in all of which ex ion and sentiment are heightened and 
quickened by the combination of voice and instrument. Through- 
out the series of recitals the programmes have been sufficiently 
varied to afford Mr. Harrison’s versatility full scope, and he has 
shown very considerable range of expression, great command of 
pathos, and abundant resources in interpretation. 


aE industrial revolution through which the world h : 
during the last generation has given the United States a 


| commanding position in the wheat markets of Western Europe. 


The vast extent of unoccupied land in the Republic capable of 
growing wheat ; the fertility of the greater part of its territory é o, 
res 


rapidity with which the has grown and brought 


areas under cultivation; the extension of railway-building, and 
the oy oy between the railways, all contributed to make the 
United States the greatest producer of wheat in the world. In 
consequence, they have for some time decidedly beaten Russia, 
which previously had — Western Europe with the yh 
quantity of its foreign food grains. Americans, therefore, 
come to believe that they were in a position to determine the price 
of wheat in the European markets, and for the past few years they 
have repeatedly attempted to do so. They are by disposition 
inveterate speculators, They have carried the art of speculation 
to a perfection unattained in Europe, extreme as is the specula- 
tion carried on amongst ourselves. Llere, of course, there is a 
great deal of speculation in commodities as well as in Stock 
Exchange securities ; but for the most part the speculation in 
each class is distinct from that in the other. If the same 
persons engage in both, at least they have to employ different 
agencies. But in the United States stockbrokers generally have 
a department for speculation in produce just as well as in 
stocks. It is as easy, therefore, for any n so inclined to 
gamble in wheat or cotton or Indian corn as it is in bonds or 
shares; and, as a matter of fact, people who know as little of 
ing as they do of shipbuilding gamble in these commodities 
habitually. The speculators, as we have said, have attempted for 
some years ye mer ey to keep up prices, and always without 
success; but during the past winter they thought they had 
special advantages in the speculation they set on foot. The 
wheat crop in the United States was not very good, while it 
was known that the acreage sown last year in Western Europe. 
was small, because of the extreme wetness of the autumn of 
1882. It was calculated, therefore, that the supply would be 
rather short, and that, if the Americans held out for high 
prices, Europe must pay them. In consequence a speculation was 
organized in Chicago as the headquarters, with branches in all the 
other great American wheat markets. It is estimated, for ex- 
ample, that in Chi alone six millions sterling were lent by the 
banks to speculators in wheat and Indian corn and other provi- 
sions. As the banks advance only a proportion of the price of the 
commodities on which they lend, the remainder must have been 
found by the speculators thamselves. And, in addition, money 
was invested by capitalists with a speculative turn of mind and 
by money-lenders other than bankers. As Chicago, though the 
chief internal market for wheat in the United States, is by no 
means the only one—St. Louis also being a very great market, 
and several of the Lake ports being considerable markets, while 
the speculation was also vast in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore—it will be understood from the figures just stated how 
immense a sum must have altogether been “locked up ” in wheat 
and other grain by speculators who have been holding out for 
high prices. Unfortunately for the speculators, though very for- 
tunately for the population of Western Europe, prices have steadily 
fallen ever since last harvest. It is said, for example, that on 
Indian wheat alone imported into England since last August there 
has been a depreciation of about two millions sterling. If the- 
depreciation on this .article alone has ameunted to such a sum, 
how great must have been the loss on all the wheat imported into 
England from all other sources? In consequence, there have been 
failures in Liverpool, London, and abroad upon a very large scale ; 
while it is believed that the embarrassments which have not come 
to light are very serious. Still the American speculators have 
refused to sell. From September 1 to March 22 the exports from 
the United States amounted only to 4,537,000 bushels of wheat- 
flour, against 5,821,000 bushels in the corresponding period of last 
year ; while the exports of wheat were only 24,877,000 bushels, 
against 48,658,000 bushels.. In other words, in nearly seven 
months the exports this year have not greatly exceeded in quantity 
half the exports of the corresponding period of last year. As 
a necessary result what is called the “visible supply” of corn— 
that is, the stocks held in granaries at the principal ports and 
centres of the trade and known to be in transit—have greatly in- 
creased. The stock of wheat on March 22 was 29,554,000 bushels, 
against 22,856,000 bushels at the corresponding date last year. 

At length, however, the speculation appears to have broken 
down. LEither the banks perceived that the chance of success was 
growing smaller and smaller and insisted upon being repaid their 

oans, or they needed the money for some other purpose , or the 
fall in prices had made away with the security lodged by the 
speculators, and these latter were unable to find such additional 
security as would satisfy the banks. In any case there was a fall 
during the month of March in the price of wheat at Chicago of 
nearly 25 per cent. In consequence there has been a considerable 
uantity of wheat and other grain forwarded to the seaboard, and 
t the export from New York has largely increased seems to be 
ved by the fact that there has been a rise in shipping freights 
uring the last week or two. In fact, evidence to convince the 
most obdurate has been afforded that, although America is the 
greatest source of supply, it yet is not able to determine the price 
of the article it has to market, for, as we have already said, prices - 
have been constantly dwindling in spite of the refusal of the 
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America is complete, the likelihood is that there will be a further 
great fall. The defeat of the American speculation is due, in the 
tirst place, to the goodness of the harvests throughout Western 
Europe last year. Although the acreage planted was exception- 
ally small, the spring and summer proved so favourable that the 
_— was unusually good, and it was of such excellent quality that 
ess foreign grain was needed by millers for mixing with it. 
Since the 1st September, in fact, we have uired 5,613,000 
ewts. of wheat less than in the corresponding period of last year, 
and about a millicn and a quarter ewts. less of wheat-flour. This 
is an unmixed gain to the country. We have bought less of our 
provisions from abroad, and to that extent we have enriched our 
own farmers, Unfortunately, the low price at which the farmers 
have been obliged to sell has not left them very much profit. But, 
at any rate, the fact that they have sold so much more than last 
year lessens the loss that would otherwise have fallen upon them. 
And the good harvests throughout Europe generally have likewise 
tended to lower prices, since all Western Europe has needed 
smaller foreign supplies, and the different countries, therefore, have 
not raised prices against one another by their mutual competition. 
Furthermore, there have been good harvests both in Russia and 
in India, and elsewhere. A few weeks ago we dealt specially with 
the Indian wheat question, and we showed how important had 
already become the supply from that country. In fact, the posi- 
tion seems to be now that when America, either through the effects 
of undue speculation or because of a defective harvest, is unable 
to supply the quantity which we usually obtain from it, we can 
pretty safely count upon obtaining what we want from India. 
Anothercause of the extreme cheapness of wheatis the fall in freights, 
Shipbuilding has been pushed on so rapidly during the past three 
or four years that there are more ships afloat than there is business 
for them to do; and in their competition with one another they 
are carrying all kinds of commodities at rates lower than have 
ever before been known. And the same thing is true of rail- 
ways. In America, for example, the great railways connecting the 
Atlantic ports with the wheat-growing regions of the West 
have lately reduced their charges, from 30 cents per 100 lbs, 
of grain from Chicago to New York to 15 cents. This reduction 
has probably helped to break down the speculations, since the 
cheapening of carriage may have tempted many speculators to send 
forward the grain to Europe. Lastly, the new system of financing 
that has been introduced by the laying down of telegraph-wires all 
over the world tends permanently to lower prices. Formerly a 
merchant, when forwarding wheat from America or any other 
quarter, had to stand out of his price for perhaps two or threé 
mcnths; now he can sell in London or Liverpool by telegraph, 
and can have the price in the same way remitted to him on the 
same day by telegraphic order. 

The break-up of the wheat ring in Chicago it might be hoped 
would teach a useful lesson, were it not that similar rings have 
been formed and broken up for the past three or four years. In 
any case the losses must have been very serious, Whether the banks 
which lent upon the grain have also suffered is not known; 
but that many of the speculators themselves must have been 
ruined is highly probable. Unfortunately it is not on the specu- 
lators alone that the losses have fallen, As they have kept the 
grain stored in elevators at the great towns of the West it has not 
been sent forward to New York, and the consequence is that the 
railways, which depend largely for their earnings upon the carriage 
of grain and other provisions for shipment to Europe, have lost a 
very serious amount of traffic during the past six or eight months. 
The loss has been so serious that, as already stated, they have been 
compelled to reduce fifty per cent. their charges for the conveyance 
of grain. At the present price it is certain that there is no profit 
on the carriage of grain. The most the Companies can hope for 
is to reduce their losses, The imports into America are large, and 
the purchases of foreign goods of all kinds on Western account are 
also large. Therefore, trains have to be sent forward to the West 
with loads of goods ; and, as many of these trains returned empty 
while the speculators refused to sell grain, the losses on the trans- 
action were considerable, Now, if the break-up is complete, the 
grain will be sent forward, and at least the Companies will be able 
to cover their working expenses. Possibly they may do more ; 
for, if the speculators are at last convinced that they must sell, 
they may throw the grain upon the market in such quantities that 
the Railway Companies will be able to make what charges they 
please, and they may thus recoup themselves for the losses of the 

t few str’ Oy , the meantime the ulation has, as we 

ve said, helped our own farmers by leaving to them in large 
measure the home markets, and it has also tended to develop the 
Indian wheat trade. But that there have been considerable losses in 
the Indian trade appears to be beyond doubt, and therefore it may be 
questioned whether, if the exports from the United States now be- 
come large, much of the new Indian crop will find its way to Europe. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGIL* 


‘il D*: JOHNSON, according to old Auchinleck, “ keepit a schule 


and called it an Academy.” Sir Alexander Grant seems in- 
clined to give the name of an “ Academy” to the University over 
which he presides. The Galea if University we are to style 
it, or the “ Town's College of Edinburgh,” to use the older and 
once rather more accurate title, is about to celebrate its ter- 
centenary. Learned men from every part of Europe are assembling 
in Edinburgh, aud they are to be congratulated on the en- 
tertainment which is before them. Oxford and Cambridge may 
have more beautiful collegiate buildings than Edinburgh ; indeed 
if one can imagine Oxtord reduced to Queen's, the academic 
architecture of the Northern University will be brought before the 
eye of fancy. But neither on Cam or Isis can there be more 
charming hospitality than in the castled city that looks across the 
Frith of Forth. In expectation of public curiosity about the 
‘own’s College, Sir Alexander Grant has compiled its reeords in 
two stately and readable volumes which lack neither humour nor 
erudition, 

The method employed by the Principal may be cavilled at as 
desultory, but, for our own part, we find his account of the rise of 
the Town's College so lucid, and bis numerous appendices so full of 
anecdote and interest, that we expect all but specialists to approve 
of his system, Specialists, as a student of early French literatare 
has complained, are hard people to please. But there are not 
many of this fierce little tribe concerned with the annals of the 
College of the good town. We confess that here we pretend to 
no special lore, and are obliged to accept, with gratitude, the clear 
and interesting narrative of Sir Alexander Grant. 

He begins, in what seems the most sensible and scientific way, 
by a sketch of the rise of the three real Universities of Scotland— 
St. Andrews, Glasgow, and Aberdeen. All these came into being 
before the Reformation, All are the genuine medieval article, 
stinted, indeed, by the rudeness of the Scotch nobles and the 
poverty of the country, and shorn of their privileges and pro- 
portions by the men of the Reformation, The interest of the 
origin of Edinburgh University is to be found in the very diflerences 
which distinguish it from St. Andrews or Glasgow. 

The charter of St. Amdrews was derived, if not from a Pope, 
from an Anti-pope, Benedict XIII. Scotland had a way of 
adopting forlorn causes, probably out of opposition to England, 
and therefore adhered to Benedict XIII. In February 1411-12 St. 
Andrews received her “ privileges,” without which, in mediaeval 
opinion, there could be no University. In all civil cases the 
men were to be subject to the jurisdiction of their own rector. 
The privileges were shared by the bedeils, the servitors, the 
stationers, and the very parchment-makers. When the town and 
the University had a diflerence as to the punishment of evil-doers, 
the matter was to be reierred to the Bishop as Chancellor. Thus 
at St. Andrews, as at Oxford, there was from the beginning a state 
within a state, Very different was, and has ever beén, the position 
of Edinburgh University, “the Town’s College,” ever under the 
dominion of a not always literary nor educated Town Council. In 
1411, “ the attitude towards learning was reverential,” and no one 
would have dreamed of fettering learning to a Town Council. It 
would be interesting to follow the fortunes of the colleges at St. 
Andrews, St. Leonards, St. Salvator’s and St. Mary’s, but we 
must hurry on to the founding of Edinburgh Town College. The 
ancient Universities were first “‘ purged,” and made commonplace 
and utilitaman, by the authors of the Book of Discipline. 
Humanism was pushed aside, and the study of Plato (probably 
mistaken for a Puritan) “ was the only trace of any encourage- 
ment to literature throughout the scheme.” The Book of Diset- 
pline was allowed to drop; a new scheme was framed by George 
Buchanan, Darnley was murdered, and Queen Mary was induced 
to give the Town Council of Edinburgh “ the ground annuals of 
the Kirk of Field,” and its site, as revenue and position for their 
High School and College. ‘The College still occupies the place of 
the ill-omened Kirk of Field blown up when Darnley was assassi- 
nated, 

Though Mary made this rather uncomfortable gift to Edinburgh, 
she cannot, according to Sir Alexander Grant, be regarded as a 
benefactor or pious founder. “Her charter simply gave the 
monastic property, under certain restrictions, for the support of 
the ministers and of the poor of Edinburgh. Nor is there the 
smallest reason for believing that Mary Stuart felt any desire to 
see a Protestant College or University created within her capital.” 
Tbe actual founders were the Town Council and the ministers of 
the city. The bailies may be the nightmare of the University, 
but without them she would never have come into existence. The 
Town Council appears to have been hampered by the jealousy of 
the more ancient Scotch Universities ; the foundation of Edinburgh 
was a blow from which St. Andrews, especially, seems never to 
have recovered. The “buth” of Mr, Jeames de la Pluche was 
“ wrop up by his mar ina mistry”; and not less obscure is the 
birth of the University of Edinburgh. There seems to have been an 
original charter, now lost. Who was to profit by the loss of this 
document? “Clearly it would be for the advantage of the Town 


* The History of the University of Edinburgh. By Sir Alexander 
Grant, Bart., Principal and Vice-Chancellor in the University of Edin- 
burgh. London: Lopgmans & Co. 1884. 
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Americans to sell, and the probability is great that they will not | 
rise. harvest in Australia has been and the quan- | 
tity that that great continent will be able to export will, conse; 
. quently, be very large. Moreover, the harvest in, India, which, it | a 
is to be recollected, is cut in March, is reported to.have been sso, 
very good, and the supply available there will consequently be 
great as last year. In other warm climates the harvest 
soon now be coming in, and in America itself the earlier States 
will begin to cut in June and July. Practically, therefore, the new 
harvests are so nearly available that the chance of a rise in prices 
is exceedingly small; while, if the break down of speculation in 
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Council that the Charter of Foundation should disappear.” Are 
= epee that the Town Council stole and destroyed the 
r 


‘Many years afterwards (it is impossible not to revel in the 
Pam of the thing) one of the ey Council stole the Mace. 


The t silver was presented by the Town Council to 
the lege in 1789. Why was the Town Council so generous ? 
Because public opinion in Edinburgh attributed the theft of the 


older Mace to one of the Town Council themselves. Edinburgh 
then gloried in Deacon Brodie. A drama of high merit on the 
career of this patron of learning has been written by two dis- 
tinguished men of letters, and has been played, with some success, 
in the country. Deacon Brodie was a cabinet-maker, and highly 
respected. He was also a Town Councillor, and a burglar of ver 
considerable eminence. While the Deacon remained unsuspected, 
there was a reign of terror in Edinburgh. We quote from the 
tragedy already referred to:—“ There's no a house in Edinburgh 
safe. The law is clean helpless, clean helpless. A week syne, it 
was auld Andra Simpson's in the Lawn Market. Then naething 
would set the catamarans but to foregather privily wi’ the 
Provost's ain Butler, and tak unto themselves the Provost’s ain 
plate.” The Town Councillor also took to himself the College’s 
ain Mace; but what was this to the disappearance of the 
—— ain charter. Probably James I. was also in that robbery, 
by which, at all events, his authority profited (vol. i.p. 118). “A 
little collusion on such a matter between the Crown and the 
Town Council would have been quite in accordance with the 
irit of these times,” says Sir Alexander Grant, At all events, 

e existing charter is King James's, of the 14th of April, 1582. 
The chief point is that the Town Council and their successors, 
“with advice of the ministers,” have full power to select, ap- 
print, and remove teachers, and to prohibit others from teaching. 

bviously, as Sir Alexander says, “ this is no charter founding a 
University.” Conceive what Oxford would be if the University 
tradesmen appointed to fellowships, headships, and professor- 
ships. Edinburgh Town Council was, more or less, to be governed 
on the model of the College in Republican Geneva. Thus 
“the municipal authorities and clergy of Edinburgh were en- 
trusted for ever with the absolute control of higher education 
within the burgh.” Hence many tears, hence all the stormy his- 
tory of the College, hence appointments of professors, not because 
hey were scholars, but because they were children of the Free 
Kirk. It is amazing that Edinburgh has done so much good work 
as is to be credited to her when we remember her civic bonds and 
chains. pag Ae remarkable is the sound sense which some 
members of the Town Council gee te very much indeed by the 
new University Court and other reforms) must have displayed in 
recent years. Learning and teaching are not the Town Council's 

jality. Yet the present list of professors (in whose selection 

e bailies have at least a voice) offers clear proof that an ad- 
mixture of Town Council is not a deadly evil. Sir Alexander’s 
second volume is full of great old battles and fights fought long 

between the Council and the College. The Council denied 

right of the Senatus to regulate graduation. They threatened 
a “visitation” of the University. They interfered, and this was 
cruel indeed, with the “small fees” of the professors. In fact, 
as the Principal says, the Town Council was “thoroughly on the 
war path.” About 1838, there was a campaign of the Town Council 
against Sir William Hamilton. They rather wisely “declined to 
argue” with this distinguished and polemical logician, who showed 
“ that their deliverance involved at least seven absurd propositions.” 
But Hamilton's class on metaphysics was put a stop to. Finally, 
Sir William ed that, in a certain event, “the Town Council 
would be a | which no gentleman would join.” “ Why that 
ere’s wot I a self-evident proposition, as the dustman said 
when the cook called him no gentleman,” the Town Council might 
have replied, had it studied at the feet of Mr. Samuel Weller. 
Things came to a terrible head when there was “a Free Church 
majority in the Town Council.” Having lost all sense of the fitness 
of things, the Council “ appointed a Free Church man Professor of 
Hebrew.” With the case of Professor Robertson Smith before our 
eyes, we cannot absolutely say that Free Church men are, by a 
benevolent provision of nature, rendered incapable of learning 
Hebrew. is may have been the view of the Senatus; at all 
events, they successfuliy resisted the learned child of the Free 
Kirk. What was their horror when the Council next appointed 
@ Free Kirk Professor of Moral Philosophy ! 

The tyranny and partial overthrow of the Town Council makes 
the main thread of the history of the Town’s College. Interesting 
— deal with such affairs as the College Library, the 

ildings, the Finances, and, above all, the Life of the Students. 
They never had sufficient sleeping accommodation, or room for 
an adequate dining-hall. Very early, indeed, they dropped the 
= which (being scarlet) looks 8» picturesque at St. Andrews. 

yy were ge =| Covenanters; they burned the Pope in 
effigy; they revelled in snow bickers; and they often invited 
Professor ie to oblige them with a song. In ancient times 
@ pair of “chamber dekyns” (to use the old Oxford term) 
would chum together on five shillings a week. In 1827 Principal 
Lee knew an undergraduate whose weekly expenses were six and 
ninepence. At Oxford, too, we have known an unde uate who 
got through the summer term on a few shillings. But he never 
paid for anything, and when he took a cab to Cowley he tossed 
with a friend for the fare, and always won. This was very different 
from the “ self-im asceticism for a noble end” which is the 
great glory of Northern Universities, So minute is Sir 


Alexander Grant's history that he even chronicles the various 
literary magazines of the College, in one of which, the Edinburgh 
University Magazine, “one who has since been widely acknowledged 
as an artist in English prose writing, Robert Louis Stevenson, . 
made his début.” From the Kirk of Field to Treasure Island 
is a far cry, a ar story well told, clearly, humorously, and 
impartially, by the Principal. His book is not dry and formal— 
no one is much less like Anthony Wood than Sir Alexander 
Grant—but both have in common the love of a good story, 
whereof many will be found in these instructive pages. Perhaps 
it may be added that, despite the Blessed League and Covenant, 
Edinburgh men now “ write as good longs and shorts as their 
neighbours,” and twice or thrice in late years have proved the 
existence of Northern scholarship by winning the Ireland, 


FOUR NOVELS.* 


]* LONDON TOWN is a well-conceived and fairly well- 
constructed story. David Everest, the son of a colonel’s 
widow, is adopted by a bachelor uncle, who devotes his life to 
the study of comparative liturgiology in his comfortable Devon- 
shire rectory. The widow is a terrible shrew, and fills her new 
home with oo po talk, if not with orderly discipline, so that 
the old man and the boy are thrown upon each other for support, 
and David learns a good deal about the Ephesine liturgies. Mr. 
Burney has a rich ward who comes to live in his house, and, as 
David grows to manhood, his mother works assiduously to bring 
the two together. But the young man is of an easygoing, lazy 
temperament, not greedy, and not readily impressed by such 
female charms as those of Fanny Betterton. He goes up to London 
town, and there comes across a half-Italian girl, Fiametta (sic) 
Thorold, who lives with her crackbrained father in the attics of 
the house where he has taken a lodging. Fiametta is not a bad 
study in her way. She has imbibed Socialistic doctrines, and had 
even gone 80 far.as to distribute tracts at the public-houses in the 
neighbourhood, until warned of those preserves by their owners 
or by her innate modesty. Her beauty and earnestness have a great 
effect upon David's weaker mind, from which the homely Fanny is 
for the time completely banished. He becomes something of a 
Socialist himself—a Christian Socialist—and dives into the poorer 
districtsof London in order to see with his own eyes the things which 
the precocious Fiametta had told him. Here Mrs. Lee takes 
the opportunity of introducing a few pages from the newspapers, 
and writes out a list of “ ordinary ” wages for making shirts, paper- 
bags, button-holes, and the like, down to the inevitable match- 
boxes at twopence farthing a gross. Meanwhile a grave calamity 
has fallen upon Fiametta. Her father, excluded from the Museum 
Reading-room on account of his discreditable clothes, and tearin 
to lose the clue to a grand discovery which was to have resto 
him to opulence, cuts out a leaf from one of the books, and, being 
detected, is arrested and taken before a magistrate. Now Fiametta, 
being half an Italian, has of course inherited a dagger from her 
mother, and on the point of the dagger isa yellow daub. David 
takes her to the rere | at the House of Detention, where her 
father is ill in bed, and the girl contrives to slip the dagger under 
the bed-clothes, telling the old man that it is a message from his 
wife, and that death is better than dishonour. But starvation had 
done its work on the poor imbecile ; starvation and David together 
come between Fiametta and her intended crime. From this point 
to the end the interest of the narrative steadily increases, and the 
story of Fiametta is pathetic enough to satisfy the most emotional 
mind. On the whole, Mrs. Lee has produced a sensible as well as an 
affecting book; but sheis given tooverdrawing hercharacters. David 
comes home from school at the end of his first term—he being then 
in his fourteenth year—with a bad report. It turns out that he has 
been studying Syriac; and when his uncle regrets that he had not 
taught him Hebrew beforehand, he replies that there are “no liturgies 
in Hebrew,” and he had thought “it would be so useful to get 
at the Monophysite ones in the original.” Mrs. Everest’s wrath 
on that particular occasion surely descended upon a deservin 
head. ‘The same kind of straining for effect is manifest in seve 
other portraits, as, for instance, in that of Mr. Fowler, a junior 
assistant at the Museum, who spends “seven hours a day in an 
underground cell,” supposed to be the “ Palzeontological Conchology 
Department,” where he has for company “a large collection of 
miscellaneous and extremely evil-smelling specimens of Palzeonto- 
logical Conchology.” Mrs. Lee always testifies to the dignity of 
anything pertaining to the higher branches of human lasetehen, 
and especially of its two main subdivisions, Conchology and Liturgi- 
ology, by a lavish use of capitals; but she does not stoop to such 
details, interesting though they might be, as explaining why 
fossil shells have an extremely bad odour. Mr. Fowler, how- 
ever, is an entertaining person, and the story of his courtship and 
iage is pleasantly told. 

The inconsequent creature, man, who draws the circle and then 
walks the square, betrays himself in the writing of novels as much 
as in any other sublunary occupation. We confess to an uneasy 
feeling whenever we read one of Mr. Francillon’s clever books that, 
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if he is not an author who drawsa circle and then walks a square, 
he must certainly be one who draws a square and then walks a 
circle. Whether his idea or his execution be the more acceptable, 
at any rate they do not always seem to tally with each other. 
He marks out his course beforehand ; but when the business is to 
follow it in logical sequence he is found, as often as not, 
stopping by the wayside to unravel some little subtlety of 
his own devising, or turning off at an angle into the region of 
— and mystification. To write a straightforward novel in this 

me of mind is impossible ; and Mr. Francillon’s novels are never 
straightforward. His plot in A Real Queen, as he originally 
drafted it, appears to have been coherent, and may have been 
excellent. The materials, indeed, are anything but fresh. There 
was to be a girl cast adrift at sea, and washed upon an island of 
gentle savages, who made her their queen. There was to be an 
escaped convict, an innocent man, who made a large fortune in 
America, and returned in disguise to London. There was to be 
the villain who committed the crime for which the other was 
imprisoned, who also turned up in London, where he came into 
contact with his victim. There was to be a forged will, and a 
genuine will was to be discovered in a highly dramatic manner. 
There were also to be a haunted house, and ignorant rustics dis- 
cussing it in a tavern, and a minor villain under the thumb of the 
villain in chief. These ingredients were to be put together in a 
novel fashion, and with sufficient ingenuity to furnish a new 
delicacy for the somewhat jaded taste of the public. Little more 
than this can be expected from a modern writer of fiction who 
relies upon incident for his charm ; and the art of mixing up wills, 
and escaped convicts, and haunted houses, makes much the same 
kind of demand on the skill of those who practise it as the art of 
cookery. Mr. Francillon’s ragoit is really very palatable ; and some 
of his hors d’cuvres, in which he ventures beyond his first conception 
of the meal, are likely to extort the admiration of every dis- 
criminating guest. But his perverse confidence in the merits of 
caviare, which he introduces after each successive dish, is fatal to 
him. In plain words, he confuses and blurs his story by his too 
great fondness for paradox. He can never deny himself the 
pleasure of being mysterious at the risk of being vague, and he 
ay thi it better to be subtle than to be dramatic. 

r. Francillon is, we believe, rather a favourite with the novel- 
reading public; but on these two points they certainly do not 
agree with him. 

Mrs. Diehl has never written a better story than The Knave of 
Hearts, but she may have it in her to write a better. Her villain 
is of the type with which her contemporaries have made us fami- 
liar—a polished aristocrat, intensely selfish, with a power of fasci- 
nation, especially for women, and a reserve of callous cruelty, also 
especially for women, highly accomplished (it is music in this 
instance), and with an alleged tendency to madness by way of 
cloak for his brutalities. He tries to poison his brother, and is 
only prevented from doing it by the skill of one Dr. Andreos, a 
little humpback, “ more like an animated bundle than a human 
being,” but the greatest authority in toxicology whom England 
could produce. This man turns out to be the Marquis of Doume, 
half-brother to the villain and his intended victim. The reader 
sees through this disguise of name and — from the first ; 
and, accepting the arrangement as the basis of a romance, is 
forearmed against the various improbabilities which spring up 
right and left. One must not nowadays take alarm at a few 
improbabilities, so long as they are in any way possible to be 
conceived, but judge an author by what he may do with ma- 
terials of his own selection. Mrs. Diehl would not have done 
much if her story had depended upon the crippled Marquis, or 
even if it had been confined to the vices and accomplishments 
of Lord Arthur. Her hero, again, is of the faintest and flabbiest 
order of imaginary heroism, who does his little part in the first 
scenes, and has his due reward in the last, but excites no 
special interest at any time. The redeeming character is that 
of Amy Norman, who is brought into contact with all the 
other personages in the book, acting as a touchstone for the 
good qualities of each. Wanting in colour herself, she imparts 
it to every cne around her; and this not uncommon feminine 
grace enables Mrs. Diehl to make a very readable story out of 
what might have been oppressively commonplace. 

Whatever may be Mrs. O'Donoghue’s good or bad qualities as a 
novelist, and she has both, she is certainly not delicient in go. 
The first fifty pages of A Begyar on Horseback introduce us to 
about half as many characters, most of them riding helter-skelter, 
like the Beggar himself, to the place where mounted beggars 
genera'ly do ride. One of them, who is mentioned only once in 
the course of the story, though he gallops through it at a break- 
neck pace, and has more to do with the development of the plot 
than any one else, is a bloodthirsty villain of the deepest dye, 
with suicidal tendencies. Mrs. O'Donoghue calls him Edox 
Rerum ; and, with a derangement of epitaphs which she probably 
regards as specially appropriate to “that bald sexton,” she 
observes on some trivial occasion that “Time waned, and the old 
edox rerum had bitten another hour out of the brief twenty-four.” 
It is not quite clear whether we are to understand that rerum is 
good Latin for “ hours”; but the author is manifestly persuaded 
that in the time of the Romans a biter was called edor. At any 
rate, that is the name of the gentleman who bites brief hours in 
Mrs. O'Donoghue’s story; and he is by no means the only re- 
markable personage in the book. There is Lady Kissie, a 
hideously beautiful spider in a St. John’s Wood villa, who catches 
men and sucks their blood, and whose feminine arts are described 


for us with a keen and ruthless precision quite beyond the reach 
of any male historian. Her husband, “an elderly and rather im- 
pecunious baronet, who had been raised to the peerage in recog- 
nition of some services connected with drainage and mini 
works, at which he had spent his life and the greater portion o 
his fortune,” found his youre wife a great deal too difficult to 
manage, in spite of his knowledge of draining and mining works, 
and sought a happy release by blowing out his brains. Lady Kissie 
was now reduced to levying black-mail on her friends, which 
she did very successfully. Then there is her friend, Mrs. Blount, a 
“languid fashionist” like herself, the wife of a card-sh ing 
colonel, only a shade less predatory than the lady from St. John’s 
Wood. The two never meet without “ mingling pearl-powder,” 
and gloating over past or future victims. Colonel Biount, who is 
of course ticketed as drawn from the life, and who, equally of 
course, has had his right hand pinned to the table by a mess- 
carver, is the titular beggar on horseback, He inherits a couple of 
estates from the heroine’s father, and, believing her to an 
illegitimate child, he forces her to cheat at cards, offers her for 
sale, calls her the daughter of a drab, strikes her in the face, 
bullies her into a fever, and sends her to the public ward of s 
hospital. His daughter Bet, by a former wife, is a quaint, impish 
creature, with an admirable gift of rude candour, which she 
employs to good purpose against all the unpleasant people of her 
acquaintance, whilst she stands up very bravely for the unfortunate 
heroine. This heroine, Honor Bright—a name, by the way, which 
has been employed for a heroine of fiction at least once before 
within the past few years—has much strength and tenderness, and 
she is not the only character in whom the reader will be likely to 
feel a genuine, not to say a deep, interest. 


THE PREDECESSORS OF SHAKSPEARE.* 


LTHOUGH the publication of Professor A. W. Ward's 
Ilistory, some years ago, cleared away {as Mr. Symonds 
very properly acknowledges) a reproach from English literature, few 
people (and Professor Ward himself would pretty certainly not be 
among the few) are likely to hold that the last word has been said 
on the subject. Mr. Symonds’s book, moreover, is not quite identical 
in plan with Mr. Ward’s, inasmuch as we gather that the work of 
which it forms a part will cease at a much earlier period than the 
Manchester Professor’s. yaya J Mr. Symonds places his limits 
at 1580 and 1630, though he devotes so much space in this book 
to work which is anterior to the first date that we should not ba 
surprised to find him overpassing the second. It is not altogether 
clear what space (if he has made up his mind on the matter) Mr, 
Symonds intends to devote to his entire study of the Elizabethan 
drama, but he has here given us a volume of more than six 
hundred large pages. This goes down only to the death of 
Marlowe, though it is true that it includes some work later in 
date—for instance the Masques of Ben Jonson, to which admir- 
able and too much neglected pieces we are glad to find Mr. Symonds 
doing justice. To those who are familiar with the subject and 
who have observed the treatment, it will seem probable that not 
much less than the five stout volumes of Zhe Italian Renaissance 
will serve the author of that book for his new venture. 

We have not mentioned Zhe Italian Renaissance without some 
further purpose than merely to cite its bulk. Properly to appre- 
ciate this new work, and to avoid that injustice which, it is 
known, may be done even to Ja plus belle fille du monde by un- 
reasonable expectations, it is well to remember the characteristics 
of Mr. Symonds’s former books. In point of love of good lite- 
rature, it will generally be acknowledged that even the Elizabethan 
drama is not a subject which he is unworthy to touch. His inti- 
mate familiarity, moreover, with the classics and with Italian 
form the best possible equipment for the study of a period which 
drew almost its whole literary food from these sources; while the 
somewhat inferior acquaintanceship with French and German 
which he Has sometimes shown is insignificant for the contrary 
reason. That he is an eloquent and sympathetic writer need not 
be said, and his industry is beyond question. On the other hand, 
he has notoriously indulged, to a degree sometimes very exorbi- 
tant, in the feminine preciousness and the ventosa loquacitas 
which have been of late too fashionable among us; and morose 
judges have sometimes complained that, industrious and eloquent 
as he is, his style wants compression, precision, and saturation 
with fact. Sometimes when Mr. Symonds has discoursed very 
finely fur some pages, the reader becomes uncomfortably conscious 
that if an imperative examiner were to say, “Shut that book and 
write down the substance of what you have learnt from it on this 
piece of paper,” the said piece of paper could for his own comfort 
and chance of passing hardly be too small. And if it be said that 
after all literature is not bound to be literature of knowledge, it 
must again be acknowledged that in those passages where Mr. 
Symonds is purely eloquent and not instructive at all, he is apt to 
be ditfuse, to hammer at one string too long, to show no signs of 
that healthy alacrity in making an end which is one of the finest 
points in the character of a good writer. He is always conscious 
that there isa great deal to say, and laudably anxious to say it 
well; but his consciousness of how much there is not to say would 
appear to be much less keen. 

Tt would not be entirely correct to say that these drawbacks do 
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mot reappear in The Predecessors of Shakspeare. An eloquent 
onthe muse of the English — (“ This country mt the 
. bride elect. of Shakspeare’s genius”) is prolonged too much, and 
‘wearies by the elaborate repetition of the various performances 
which the - women went through with each particular 
dramatist. It ~— & too, with an excruciatingly false note. “You 
~ call her,” says Mr. Symonds, “ a grisette” ; we can only retort 
“You may not.” A writer who says that you may call an English 
country girl a grisette commits a double blunder. Again, Mr. 
Symonds may be particularly —— not to patronize Hazlitt. 
rong-headed, haphazard, imperfectly informed as that singular 
critic's judgments may often be, no brother of the craft can 
afford to speak disrespectfully or lightly of him. It would hardly 
be a rash soying that in Hazlitt’s work, unequal as it is, there 
may be picked out a greater number of acute critical dicta than 
in the work of any other critic in the English language. Lastly, 
Mr. Symonds, who goes out of his way to inform us that he had a 
collateral ancestor who was a gentleman in the age of Edward III. 
or thereabouts, should not talk about “‘ Ward” and “ Swinburne.” 
The minor courtesies of literature are particularly worthy of 
observation in a language now largely employed by persons who 
are equally ignorant and careless of them. And to finish up the 
list of uncomplimentary criticisms, Mr. Symonds speaks with 
somewhat unjustified confidence as to points which he has 
evidently examined with somewhat insufficient completeness. His 
account of the early French Mystery—the connexion of which 
with the early English as a model is undoubted—is not too 
accurate, and in roundly saying that the Chronicle play is peculiar 
to English literature, he shows his ignorance of such pieces as the 
Mystere du siege @’ Orléans and others. But these defects, together 
with a certain reluctance to emerge from generalities and get to 
business, with a tinge of the “about it and about it” writing 
already referred to, and with occasional lapses into preciousness 
ol paamapae exhaust the list of defects on which we care to 
st. 


When they have been allowed for, the most rigid critic must 
Pronounce the book a good and useful one, containing not onl 
much sound criticism, but a general view of literature whic 
is very well worth viewing, and which few readers are likely 
to have the opportunity of examining at first hand for them- 
selves. We write this with a collection of Elizabethan drama 
before us, It is representative, but by no means exhaustive ; 


it contains all the chief single writers but one or two, and | 


most of the more valuable collections, though by no means 
all. It extends to fifty or sixty volumes ; it contains, at a rough 
guess, four or five hundred plays. Yet it is, as has been said, 
nothing like complete. Some of its parts exist only in very small 
editions printed for private circulation. Whether it might not be 
@ worthy deed to print in a form like Chalmers’s Poets the entire 
corpus of “ Elizabethan ” plays existing may be a question, but it 
is a thing not likely to be done in our days. Meanwhile, to get 
together even such a scratch collection as that above described 
needs some time and some money; and perhaps there are not 
many readers who could afford tu read it when it has been got 
together, unless they are professed students of literature. Yet 
there are things worth reading in at least nine plays out of every 
ten included in it. If the ave reader—even the average 
reader who is by way of being literary—is to be put in 
session of a knowledge of this vast literature, it must be done 
by some such means as Mr. Symonds has tried, and has, on the 
whole, tried very successfully, 

He has given (and this, as we have said, is, in reference to a 
subject so large in itself, something of a fault) six chapters and 
some two hundred to the pre-Elizabethan drama. Of 
¢ourse that drama was by no means without influence on its 
successor; but this influence could have been put, with quite 
sufficient matter for illustration and information, in considerably 
less space. Mr. Symonds, however, has a pen which runs freely, 
and a ntly he does not vare to hobble it. When he has got 
rid of Mystery and Morality, and eme: from The Four J’s and 
Everyman, he deals first with that early tragedia erudita which 
‘was probably in more danger than he seems quite to realize of 
monopolizing the English as it monopolized the French and italian 
stages. The fascination of Seneca on the sixteenth century was, 
indeed, extraordinary ; and no one who knows how the unbridled 
license of the French Mystery, profane and sacred, how the ready- 
made form, as it seemed, of the Chronicle, whether legendary or 
historical, shrunk and died before the Pléiade t y, can avoid 
looking at Daniel's Cleopatra and Philotas with a kind of fearful 
joy. They did not give us Horace and Phédre instead of Hamlet 
and Othello — perhaps, a the genius of the nation, 
there was no fear that they should. But a not unintelligent looker- 
on may still think that they were frightfully near doing it. What 
is still more important, land was saved not merely from 
Horace and Phédre—there might have been some consolation in 
them—but from the ineffable Raster of the French plays that are 
not Horace and Phédre. Even among the most careless plays of 
the most careless writers who preceded, accompanied, or closely 
followed Shakspeare, there is almost always some touch of nature, 
some gust of poetry which makes them readable. It is all that 
the most desperate devotee of duty can do when duty calls, to 
read a French classical tragedy of the second, not to mention any 
the ad f such 
‘It i vantage of such a book as Mr. Symonds’s 
that it shows this Lapa though most unequal meat of the 
English form. Even now, it may be very shrewdly s 
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the contrecoup of the just recognition of Shakspeare exercises 
its effect on most Englishmen’s minds. They know (by an 
easy process enough for the most ) his merits, but a 
know very littie of his fellows, and do not think them m 
worth knowing. Now that this is altogether wrong it is hardly 
necessary to argue. Shakspeare differs from other dramatists— 
according to that immortal pa ic of Dryden’s, the date as 
well as the substance of which annihilates the thousand times 
repeated nonsense about Germany having discovered Shakspeare— 
in degree, not in kind. He has “the largest and most compre- 
hensive soul” of them, and the comparison involves no doubt a 
vast difference. Butit is still a comparison. The phrase which 
Mr. Swinburne (much of whose essays on this subject needs only 
transcribing into a more moderate key to make it wholly 
admirable) has applied to two Elizabethan dramatists in reality 
— to almost all. They are creeks, or bays, or guifs, or seas 
of the ocean which is Shakspeare, and the ocean is never properly 
known till they are surveyed. Mr. Symonds has executed a 
survey with which, on the whole, there is but little fault to find. 

We made above a probably impracticable suggestion ; we will 
now make a very practicable one, which this book has suggested to 
us. It is surely not too much to ask that some English publisher 
shall print in a cheap and handy form a complete collection of 
the so-called doubtful Shakspearian plays. At present these plays 
are in a peculiarly hapless condition. They are excluded from 
Dodsley, in its later forms at any rate, altogether; hardly one of 
them has ever been attributed to any other dramatist with suffi- 
cient plausibility to make any editor include them in that 
dramatist’s works; and the few editors of Shakspeare who 
have printed them have had each his own ideas on the sub- 
ject, and have printed this selection or that, but never the 
whole. Even the Tauchnitz collection, which is separate and 
handy, is far from exhaustive; while it, of course, would 
not exonerate English publishers from the duty of doing the 
work, If some one would collect in one or two volumes 
Edward III, Fair Em, Sir John Oldcastle, A Warning to Fair 
Women, Arden of Feversham, The Yorkshire Tragedy, Lord Crom- 
well, Locrine, The Birth of Merlin, and any other strays which 
fancy, even the idlest, has endeavoured to fasten on Shakspeare, 
he would do an uncommonly good deed. It need not be a gor- 
geous and unwieldy and expensive book, though it might very well 
— (as privately-printed books often do in England and pub- 
licly-printed books in France) in forms suited to various purses, 
and ranging with various editions of the Works. The matter, not 
the form, is what is wanted. 


RECENT SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE.* 


p= has produced in the present generation at least 
one man whose name has attained a European reputation. 
Dr. Georg Brandes is admitted on all sides to be one of those few 
critics who, like Sainte-Beuve, Taine, and Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
have brought so much originality and judgment to aid them in 
their analysis of literature that they have lifted criticism almost 
toa place among the Fine Arts. But, though his name is so 
nerally known, his Danish birthright is but little considered. 
We have seen it stated, as a correction to the statement that 
German belles-lettres hold an inferior position in the present 
generation, that the first of living critics is a German. It has 
resently appeared that Dr. Brandes,a Dane, all whose books 
ve first appeared in Danish, was the person referred to. There 
is, however, some excuse for the mistake. From the very first 
Germany has appreciated the Danish writer’s productions; they 
have had a far tow circulation in German than in Danish; and 
it is from German, and not from the original, that they have been 
translated into so many other languages. We regret that England, 
ever behindhand in the age ge of foreign masterpieces, is 
still without a version of the five volumes of Dr. Brandes’s great 
work, The Main Streams of Nineteenth-Century Literature. For 
many years past, unable to endure the narrow sympathies of a 
little country like Denmark, Dr. Brandes has resided in Berlin, 
and has contributed so much to the German press that it has been 
excusable to consider him a German. He has now at last been 
recalled to Copenhagen, where he will probably remain; and the 
volume which he has just published, which now lies before us, 
may be considered as a complimentary gift presented to his own 
country on his return. Hitherto his life's work has lain in taking 
a comprehensive view of the growing literatures of the great 
States of Europe. His principal book deals in one volume with 
English literature, in two with French, in two with German, but 
scarcely touches Scandinavian at all. He now turns to the latest 
movement of thought and imagination in his own country. 

The title of the book before us is hard to translate. It may 
pass as “Men of the Modern Transition”; but Gjennembrud is 
more than transition ; it includes the thought of a violent turn, or 
breach of tradition. As a matter of fact, the volume deals with 
some of the most prominent of those Scandinavian writers who 
have entirely put aside the old sentimental and romantic method 
of writing, and have shown themselves to be strongly affected by 
the general temper of the age in the present generation. We can 
easily comprehend the position in which they stand towards their 
predecessors by comparing any of the writers in the greater 
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mations of Durope, who are now bearing the brunt of contempo-. 

‘criticism, with those who are gathered to their fathers and 
‘embalmed among dictionaries and volumes of selections for 
‘schools. Dr. Brandes has, no doubt, done these men a very 
signal service in coming forward, with all the ige of his name, 
to be sponsor for their importance and ability. , He treats each of 
them in all the dignity of a separate monograph, and with as 
‘much care and circumstance as if each had lived a hundred 
‘years ago. Of the seven writers to whom he dedicates the, 
-volume, there are indeed two—the Norwegians Bjérnson and 
‘Ibsen—who need no apology, and who can gain no advantage 
from the praise of even so distinguished an admirer as Dr. Brandes. 
. These writers are comparatively well known even in England. But 
-the other five, who are all of them Danes, are much younger than 
Ibsen or Bjérnson, and can scarcely be said to be known in this 
country at all. The name of Holger Drachmann may occasionally 
be seen in our literary newspapers; those of Jacobsen, Edvard 
Brandes, Schandorph, and Skram may safely be considered as 
unknown in England. Yet when we have added to these names 
one or two others, such as that of Carl Snoilsky in Sweden and 
of Alexander Kjelland in Norway, we have enumerated those 
men by whom it is certain that imaginative literature inScandinavia 
during the third —— of the nineteenth century will be prin- 
-cipally remembered. It is surely well worth while that we should 
know something at least about these writers. 

So much has been written about Ibsen and Bjérnson, though 
not always according to knowledge, that we shall pass hurriedly 
over this portion of Dr. Brandes’s book, although these are certainly 
the most interesting and important sections. Each of these 
eminent poets has passed the age of fifty, and they have therefore 
arrived at a point in their career when their work can be examined 
with a certain amount of perspective. Bjérnson’s position in litera- 
ture, in particular, is just now one of extreme interest. He 
ten or twelve years ago out of that first stage in which he fascinated 
the public by his exquisite pictures of peasant-life, his trills of 
unafiected lyric poetry, his childlike grace and simplicity. He 
suddenly became touched and transformed by the modern spirit of 
eee and theological speculation, and for a while he seemed 

in these perilous paths. The most detailed English account 
of his career, that published by Mr. Gosse in his Northern Studies, 
simply shows that the critic had entirely failed to comprehend 
the meaning of Bjérnson’s new departure, and the reader would 
do well to turn to the far sounder and more appreciative judgment 
passed on the political dramas by Dr. Brandes, after, it must be 
acknowledged, five years of fresh development on the part of the 
poet himself. With regard to Ibsen there has not been for many 
— past any great difficulty in perceiving the drift of his genius. 

e has from point to point with absolute regularity, 
always, as it seems to us,in advance of Bjérnson. We should be 
indeed inclined to contend that, in dividing the balance of merit 
between Bjirnson and Ibsen, Dr. Brandes is scarcely just to the 
latter. The fact that he is always one step ahead of Bjérnson in 
every new development of dramatic work is alone, in our opinion, 
enough to prove his superior originality. 

Of the five Danish writers, the most interesting and attractive 
is Holger Drachmann. He was born in 1846, began life as a sea- 

inter, and came forward as an author first with a volume of 

‘oems in 1872. Since then he has conquered a reputation with 
extraordinary rapidity and sureness, Volume upon volume, in 

, that he possesses the power of arresti r attention 
and of holding the public saan He + yor of literary 
Lord Randolph Churchill, driving his friends and admirers wild 
by his reckless attacks upon authority, his — vivacity, 
his boundless incapacity for being crushed. He has sown his 
wild oats very fast, and now at the age of thirty-seven he is in- 
— the leading living poet of Denmark. His versatility 

copious force remind us of what Oehlenschliiger was seventy 
_ ago, and it is difficult not to believe that, short as has been 

hmann’s career, he is already in the decline of his powers. 
There seems some reason to believe that every poet of true genius 
possesses a limited supply of really original matter to give to the 
world, and that it is a matter of indifference whether he produces 
it in ten years or in fifty. Drachmann has been publishing poems 
in so quick succession that we are tempted to think that he is 
exhausting the store of his imagination very early. Be this as it 
may, he has in this short space of time written enough to supply 
Dr. Brandes with the material of a very interesting and brilliant 
monograph. Drachmann has pursued poetry with a kind of fierce 
zeal, throwing himself into the problems of the day, weaving a 
glittering tissue of rhymes and fancies around social or political 
questions, which he has seized, ornamented, and then thrown 
aside with a noble recklessness about consistency. He is the 
inveterate enemy of the soft school of idyllists, although, with his 
wonderful versatility, he sometimes contrives, when we least 
expect it, to touch the stops of au exquisite ss quill. In 
short, Holger Drachmann forms a figure strongly in relief against 
the horizon of his age, and, in a wider community than Denmark, 
might, under favourable circumstances, reach something of the 


ne s of a Victor Hugo. : 
va P. Jacobsen is a writer with whom it is obvious that Dr. 
Brandes holds a strong personal sympathy. He writes of him at 
great length, and with a peculiarly winning eloquence. He makes 
@ statement about which no foreigner, however carefully trained, 
can express an opinion—namely, that Jacobsen’s prose style is the 
most exquisite and finished that has yet been seen in Denmark, 


and that Europe produces such a prosaist as he but opee.or twice 
in a century. In recording this opinion, we must recollect that 
the man who gives it is one of the widest and deepest students of 
style now living. Jacobsen, who is so charming @ virtuoso in the 
Danish language, was born in 1847. He began his career as a 
zoologist, and in particular as a Darwinian. He translated The 
Origin ‘of Species and other works of our great scientific leader. 
From science he passed to poetry, and from poetry to the prose 
romance by which he has founded his reputation. His first novel, 
Fru Marve Grubbe, appeared in 1876. It was a suceession of 
studies of Danish life in the seventeenth century. At first this 
fine book attracted little attention, and was ruthlessly attacked by 
the critics. In 1880 he followed out his success with another 
novel, which he had been four years writing, Niels Lyhne, and 
these two books are Jacobsen’s principal claims to the high posi- 
tion he bas won in contemporary literature. He is somewhat 
like Flaubert in his method of work, in his determination to 

ish every page, in his indifference to the taste and require- 
ments of the crowd. Like Flaubert, too, his danger will be to let 
his morbidezza, his passion for style, beget a mannerism in his 
imitators. 

One chapter in this volume is dedicated to the author's own 
younger brother, Edvard Brandes, It is written exactly as an 
essay on a stranger might be written, with courageous disregard 
of what sniggering may go on in journalistic corners. Success 
justifies all bold experiments, and Dr. Brandes is successful in 
showing that his brother has a right to appear in such good com- 
pany. We should ourselves have been inclined to say that he 
might have made way for such a writer, for instance, as Alexander 
Kjelland, who is omitted. But Edvard Brandes is a very re- 
markable man, His versatility is extraordinary. He is an 
Orientalist of eminence, a publicist, a critic, a dramatist, and is 
more than respectable in each capacity. He has published several 
important translations from the Sanskrit, and brought out 
three comedies that have been acted with success. 

Sophus Schandorph was born in 1836, and is therefore much 
older than the rest of the Danish authors discussed in this volume. 
But he belongs to them by right of Cohen He was quite 
a commonplace writer of the old school, who had attained no dis- 
tinction with a variety of poems and stories, when he fell among 
the younger men who were revolutionizing literature, and was 
fired with new ideas. When he was forty years of age he made 
his first real success with a volume of short stories called Fra Pro- 
vinsen (“ From the Provinces”), and he has followed this up with the 
novels called Uden Midtpunkt (“ Without a Centre”), 1878, Smaa- 
folk (“ Little People”), 1881, and Thomas Fris, 1&82, all of them 
excellent books. Dr. Yrandes compares Schandorph to Brouwer 
or Ostade. His gift consists in his warm and natural descriptions, 
brimful of humour, of the oddities of country folk. His style is 
realistic, coloured, terse, and forcible; in this t he is a re- 
markable instance of late development, for his ks published 
before 1876 show hardly any style at all. The last chapter in 
Dr. Brandes’s volume deals with Erik Skram, who is a man of one 
book. He wasa soldier who suffered a great deal in the war of 
1864, and who poured his experiences into as and powerful 
novel called Gertrude Coldbjirnsen, which was published in 1880, 
and attracted a great deal of attention, The character of the 
heroine in this book was a very fine study of the child-nature in a 
woman. Although a very manly and pure book, the language in 
it gave great scandal by its outspoken vigour; it was quite a 
soldier’s novel, Skram is now in his thirty-eighth year, but has 
shown no sign of repeating his one remarkable success. 

Such are the writers to whom Dr. Brandes has paid the com- 
pliment of collecting their names in a volume descriptive of what 
is best in recent Scandinavian literature. He has written enough 
to show that Denmark possesses a group of very striking and in- 
dividual young writers of the imagination, They have all risen 
into fame during the last ten years, and it is curious to compare 
with the warmth and enthusiasm of their critic's present tone the 
language which he used in 1869 :— 

There exists, and already has long existed, a pause in the poetical pro- 
duction of Denmark. A whole period of literature lies completely behind 
us. We must try to hope that another and a still richer one may be pre- 
sented to us in a more or less imminent future. 

The volume which we have just reviewed is a fis" that the 
wish was recorded, that the prayer has been granted. The dew 
is once more on the granary-floor of Danish literature. 


LIFE OF PRESIDENT BUCHANAN.* 


HIS tardy publication of Mr. Buchanan's biography is, we are 

told, an accident. But for Mr. Curtis's explanations, we 
should have assumed that at no time, during the fifteen years 
elapsed since his death, have his friends hoped for a fair hearing 
and just judgment. Mr. Buchanan died in 1868, The series of 
accidents is fortunate, through which his biography appeals, not 
to contemporaries, but to posterity ; to a generation not nurtured 


in the fierce passions of the Civil War and the not less bitter feuds 
of the period immediately preceding. 
Mr. anan’s unpopularity is due to the coincidence of his 


Presidency with the outbreak of the Civil War—a coincidence 


* Life of James Buchanan, Fifteenth President of the United States. By 
Curtis. 2 vols. New York: Harper Brothers. London: 
riibner & 
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‘with which his personal character and conduct had not very much 
to do. A stronger man might conceivably have postponed the 
collision by a few months; but had Mr. Lincoln been peaceably 
installed as President of all the United States, the first year of his 
‘term must almost certainly have seen the outbreak of a border 
war. But Mr. Buchanan's Presidency marked the close of a 
litical generation. A school of statesmanship, a period utterly 
istinct in the character of its polity, politics, and politicians from 
that which has followed, came then to a close, With the 
exception of General Jackson, every one of Mr. Buchanan's pre- 
-decessors was what we are wont in this country to call a gentleman. 
They belonged, like himself, essentially to the same class from which 
‘the rulers of every European country were taken. They might be 
men of limited means, but they were men of breeding, intelligence, 
and generally of something more than respectable birth. Nearly 
all of them, sive the three who were eminent as soldiers (two of 
whom died shortly after their installation), had received the edu- 
cation of gentlemen and some training as statesmen. Mr. Buchanan 
himself, if not the most eminent, was perhaps the most ex- 
‘perienced and in some respects the best qualified American poli- 
tician of his time. Before he was elected to the Presidency he 
had served several terms in Congress, he had been Minister to 
Russia and to England, and Secretary of State under President 
Polk. Younger than Clay, Calhoun, and Webster, he belonged to 
their generation; and in that which elected him to the Chief 
Magistracy of the Union, he was a survivor of the past—the last, 
though by no means one of the most prominent figures of a race 
who, to the fancy at least of their immediate successors, loomed 
as political giants. ‘his fact accounts for the paramount in- 
fluence in his career and opinions—that profound religious faith 
in the Constitution which could hardly belong to those who 
framed it, nor survive the crisis of 1864-65. ‘That he was in every 
respect, political opinions and aims apart, incomparably a fitter 
aman than his rival General Fremont, no one probably will now 
deny. ‘The perusal of these two solid volumes, with an enormous 
mass of letters and political papers in small type (which, whatever 
their social and historic interest, swell inconveniently the bulk of 
@ work that must in any case have beea long and a little 
tedious), has not materially affected our estimate of Mr. Buchanan’s 
character. That he was, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
a thoroughly honest man we need not say; and it is an unfavour- 
-able symptom of the political tone of America that his biographer 
thinks it needful to argue the point. As a diplomatist he was 
arrogant, imperious, and somewhat unscrupulous, but evidently 
unconscious of his own faults. Both in politics and diplomacy he 
‘was prone to attribute all virtues to his own side, all faults to his 
opponents; until age, and the exceeding gravity of the situation 
with which he was called to deal, calmed his temper and mode- 
rated his partisanship. The language in which he speaks of Eng- 
land and Englis statesmen, both in public and private corre- 
spondence, is, for example, not merely intemperate and undignitied, 
‘but displays a credulity of evil which moves the ridicule rather 
than the indignation of Englishmen. It is quite certain that no 
English statesmen, not even his béte notre, Lord Palmerston, ever 
-entertained a tithe of the far-sighted malignant intentions ascribed 
to them. But he was, beyond all question, thoroughly loyal to 
his country’s interests as he understood them, willing to sacrifice 
his own aims, and even his convictions, to those of his party ; and 
in matters pecuniary almost as disinterested as an average English 
statesman. His blunders were those of a second-rate man placed 
in a situation that would have taxed the abilities of a Pericles or 
a Chatham. His faults were those of a somewhat narrow mind, 
and a political conscience often warped by a false standard. He 
had, moreover, an almost feminine desire for the last word, an 
-exuggerated susceptibility to reproach, which constantly led him 
into the feminine fault of making excuses hardly to be distin- 
guished from equivocation. but he belonged to the better, if not 
to the best, school of American statesmen; he was, that is, a 
statesman in the old, not a politician in the modern sense; and, if 
his life was, on the whole, a failure, the same must be said of 
nearly every American statesman of his generation. They were 
doomed from the first ; doomed by their position, their convictions, 
and the “irrepressible ” nature of that conflict which it was the 
paramount object and aim of their existence to avert. 

It is impossible in a single article to notice, however briefly, 
amore than the last and most critical period of Mr. Buchanan’s 
career. He will be remembered, not as a legislator, diplomatist, 
or Minister, but as President at the gravest crisis of his country’s 
history. Down to the last few months of his term, however, his 
policy was consistent, if neither strong nor logical. Ie had said, a 
quarter of a century before, that Abolitionism was for the South a 
question of life and death; that the agitation at the North threat- 
ened the South with servile insurrection—a horror infinitely 

ter and more widespread than the worst horrors of the Indian 
a The events of the war may have falsified that convic- 
; but 


tion ; it was the conviction of all American statesmen of the 
age and a t majority of the Southern people; the conviction 


of Clay and Webster, as of Calhoun and Jefferson Davis. — 
bitterly prejudiced mind could read the story as told by Mr. 
Buchanan's Leeonebes, without seeing that from first to last the 
South was standing simply on the defensive. Though the word 
“slavery” was excluded from the Constitution, the thing was dis- 
tinctly ized; the South had a clear constitutional right to 
that protection, that equal recognition of her peculiar propeity and 
domestic institutions which had been stipulated at the outset, and 
which was, of course, a vital condition of union between free and 


slave States. It must be remembered that when the Union was 
framed slavery existed North as well as South of Mason and 
Dixon's line. In the annexation of Texas with a view to furnish 
new territory adapted to slavery, to counterbalance the multitude of 
new States growing up in the North-West, as later in the Kansas- 
Nebraska struggle, in the case of the Missouri: compromise, in 
every dispute and every compromise from first to last, the South 
asked nothing but equality—a proportionate division of the 
common territory, the equally ready admission of free and of 
slave States, and the fultilment of the Fugitive Slave Law, the 
condition on which she had entered the Union. That any people 
of self-respect could possibly ask less only passionate and bitter 
prejudice can affirm. A more interesting and more significant fact is, 
that not the cotton gin, but Abolitionism, put an end to anti- 
slavery feeling in the South. Even after 1830 the Virginian 
Legislature was narrowly divided upon a plan of emancipation. 
Within three years afterwards the rise of the Abolitionist party 
in the North bad so exasperated Southern feeling that the very 
discussion of such a question became impossible. The repeal of 
the Missouri compromise Mr. Curtis considers as a simple blunder. 
He forgets that it threatened to surround Missouri with a belt of 
free States on nine-tenths of her frontier. The attempt to secure 
Kansas for slavery was, therefore, once more a matter of sheer 
self-defence. But, Kansas apart, there was. no Territory into 
which slavery could practically be carried; and the fight, there- 
fore, was really, not, as Mr. Curtis suggests, for names, but one of 
invasion on the one side and angry self-defence or retaliation on 
the other. Mr. Buchanan's policy in Kansas seems to us weak, 
founded on a legal technicality utterly unadapted to so grave a 
crisis; but, when Kansas was admitted as a free State, there was 
no question left that the Abolitionists could fairly and constitu- 
tionally raise. Abolition in the District of Columbia would have 
been, not an actual breach of the Constitution, but an obvious 
breach of faith towards Virginia and Maryland. What the con- 
tinued agitation really meaut was shown by Jolin Brown’s raid, 
and by the fact that the invader of a sister State, hanged for 
treason and murder, was honoured as a martyr with ostentatious 
demonstrations of public mourning in Massachusetts, and to a less 
extent in othe: North-Kastern States. From that moment nothing 
but another great Democratic victory, installing a much stronger 
man than Mr. Buchanan in the White House, supported by a 
majority in Congress, could have long postponed civil war or 
separation, 

It is true that Mr. Douglass's doctrine of “ squatter sovereignty ” 
—the right of the Territories from the very first to settle the ques- 
tion of slavery for themselves—was the immediate occasion of 
the fatal Democratic disruption. It is equally true that the 
doctrine was absurd upon its face ; it meant civil war like that of 
Kansas in every Territory. But from the moment when, in 1852, 
Mr. Pierce was returned by an overwhelming majority vi electoral 
votes, that disruption had become inevitable. ‘he party could 
agree only upon a nonentity for their candidate, and on a platform 
substantially accepted by their opponents. The “ Dred Scott de- 
cision,” Jaying down that the Southern slave-owner had a right to 
carry his human chattels into a Territory under lederal law, seems 
a clear logical deduction from the equality of each member of the 
Union, whether as a sovereign or semi-sovereign State; but that it 
must precipitate conflict and exasperate feeling should have been 
obvious to all. 

Why Mr. Lincoln's election was a signal for secession Mr. 
Buchanan saw much more clearly than he chose to allow. It was 
not that Mr. Lincoln was a Northern man; it was not that he 
was a Republican ; it was not even that he was elected by a purely 
sectional majority in which was not one Southern vote. It was 
this—that he was chosen by a party whose platform was a 
declaration of Civil War; that the South had only to choose 
whether she would wait till the whole force of the Federal 
Government was wielded by her enemies, or dissolve the Union. 
Mr. Buchanan's course was weak, irresolute, and illogical. He 
declared that the non-repeal of the anti-slave legislation of the 
free States might justify secession; failing to observe that, if 
secession could be justified, the legislation deliberately passed, and 
not the refusal to repeal it under menaces, afforded the justitica- 
tion. But he was neither so subtle nor so silly as Mr. Curtis 
would make him out. When he declared that the Constitution 
did not admit of secession, and did not admit of the coercion of a 
State, he laid down the law with perfect clearness from his stand- 
point. His answer to the secession argument drawn from State 
sovereignty was the best and the only one ever given. To 
deny that the States accepted the Union in their sovereign 
character is to deny not only the letter of the Constitution 
but the plain facts of history. The doctrine that the Con- 
stitution was accepted by the ple of the United States as a 
whole is an historical falsehood which no one, with the records 
of the State Conventions before him, could possibly maintain. 
But, said Mr. Buchanan, cannot a sovereign State irrevocably part 
with a portion of its sovereignty, or with the whole? The re- 
joinder obviously is that in no clause of the Constitution is State 
sovereignty renounced, and that sovereignty can hardly be resigned 
by implication. But when Mr. Buchanan further affirmed that 
the Federal Government had no power to coerce a seceding State, 
he did not draw the ridiculous distinction assumed by Mr. Curtis 
between the impalpable State and its concrete Government and 

ple. He meant what Mr. Madison, the chief framer of the 
Donatitution, meant when he laid down the same rule; what the 
Convention meant when they discussed and refused to give the - 
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coercive power—that Federal troops could only enter a State on 
her own invitation, or to protect her against foreign invaders. 
That force could be employed against a South Carolinian army 
under the Palmetto flag, embodied by the Governor of the State 
under the orders of the Legislature, Mr. Buchanan meant to deny, 
and was right in denying. The invasion of Virginia, the occupa- 
tion of Maryland, were as much revolutionary acts as secession 
itself could possibly be. Mr. Buchanan's original standpoint was 
a clear and simple one. The President had no right to give up 
the property of the United States—the forts, arsenals, custom- 
houses within the territory of seceding States. He was simply an 
executive officer, who could not even conclude a treaty without 
the sanction of the Senate. The issues raised by secession were 
for Congress, not for him ; and meanwhile it was his bounden duty 
to hold the forts and, if he could, to collect the customs. It was 
not his duty or his right to land a force on territory belonging to 
South Carolina; but he could hold positions within South Carolina 
which that State herself had ceded, in sovereignty as well as in 
property, to the Federal Government. Unfortunately for his 
appeal to posterity, he had not the courage to maintain this 
doctrine clearly and firmly against the odium which, after the 
actual outbreak of war, attached to it; and hence, through his 
own weakness, the stain of insincerity and even of disloyalty has 
been thrown upon his character. 

Great part of the last half of the second volume is devoted to 
the discussion of personal charges of bad faith referring to the final 
weeks of Mr. Buchanan’s Presidency. Any man of experience 
might anticipate the truth which, after studying these papers, 
seems to us clear. Mr. Floyd perhaps ney ey every One was per- 
fectly honest ; and Mr. Floyd’s misconduct had nothing to do with 
secession or with the alleged transfer of arms to the South—which 
never took place. Mr. Buchanan attempted to on unofficial 
negotiations of the gravest character with ambassadors whom he 
declined to recognize; and in consequence everybody charged 
everybody with breaches of faith, with direct falsehood, and with 
every kind of disloyalty—as invariably happens when critical 
negotiations in a time of fierce excitement are carried on by word 
of mouth and without written record. The President’s duty was 
to hold as far as possible the actual state of things intact for the 
decision of Congress, Mr. Buchanan's duty, as the chief magis- 
trate and most experienced statesman of the Union, was to lay 
down a clear, distinct, unmistakable view of the law for the 

idance of Congress and the instruction of the people. The latter 
Saty his various messages certainly failed to full. He could not 
say that the seceding States should be coerced by force; he dared 
not say that if they chose to secede they must, there being no con- 
stitutional power to coerce them. And in this dilemma, out of 
which only a man at once strong, clear-sighted, clear-willed, and 
fearless could have extricated himself, he incurred the reproach of 
inconsistency, bad faith, and disloyalty from all sides. Such is 
ever the fate in great crises of men who have not the courage of 
their convictions ; and to want this courage, not quite for the first 
time, in a crisis of unparalleled difficulty end peril, was Mr. 
Buchanan's misfortune--as it would have been the misfortune, 
under equal pressure, of nearly every man who may read these 


THE CITY AND THE CITY COMPANIES.* 


he present crisis in the history of the City of London has, 
of course, been marked by an outburst of literary activity. 
The three books before us are only a tithe of what has been 
published; and to judge by them we can well believe that 
the citizens who wish the existing institutions to be let alone 
desire above all things to be delivered from their friends. Such 
a piece of injudicious advocacy as that which bears the motto 
Be Strike but Hear” is calculated directly to injure a good case, 
The author has gathered, largely assisted by paste and scissors, the 
opinions of a number of eminent men, ranging from the Duke of 
pie sone to Mr. Gladstone, in favour of the present consti- 
tution of the City. As most of these opinions are merely 
cuttings from after-dinnner speeches, their weight and value in the 
resent controversy is not great. They are prefaced by a brief and 
inadequate sketch of the early history of London, chielly extracted 
from Canon Stubbs'’s Constitutional History, followed by other 
little extracts, and the whole collection is bound in scarlet and 
stamped with the civic arms, although the compiler has no pre- 
tensions whatever to any authorization from the Guildhall or the 
Mansion House. 

Nor can it be said that Historical Charters will do much more 
to help the cause. It is more soberly bound, and appears oppor- 
tunely ag but there is nothing in it not already quite acces- 
sible. Mr. Norton’s Commentaries are by no means rare, having 
been thrice reprinted; and of older books there are literally dozens 
which contain all the charters of London. Some of them are 
mentioned in the preface, but the standard book, Mr. Norton's, is 
unaccountably omitted. On the whole, however, the volume has 


* Gilda Aurifabrorum: a History of English Goldsmiths and Plate- 
workers, and their Marks St on Plate. By William Chaffers. 
London: Allen & Co. 

The City of London. “ Strike but Hear.” London: Blades & East. 
1884. 

The Historical Charters and Constitutional Documents of the City of 
Zondon, With an Intreduction and Notes by an Antiquary. Rendees 
Whiting & Co. 1884. 


been carefully edited. There is an excellent index; the appendix 
names the best manuscript authorities ; and had the ground not 
been already so fully occupied we might be glad of the presence of 
the new-comer. 

The ancient history of the guilds of London, and their trans- 
formation into the modern Companies, has still to be written. 
When Mr. Chaffers, without a word of explanation, puts Gilda 
Aurifabrorum at the head of an account of the Goldsmiths’ Com- 

y, itis evident at a glarce that he wholly misses the point 
with which his history ought to be concerned. The book as it is 
will prove useful, because it contains very large and elaborate lists 
of the marks of goldsmiths copied in facsimile ; but a scrappy com- 
pilation of notes, not always chronologically ar , can in no 
sense be considered “a History of English Goldsmiths,” and Mr. 
Chaffers makes no attempt—does not, in fact, seem to think any 
attempt necessary—to establish a connexion between an ancient 
Gilda Aurifabrorum, which unquestionably existed at a very 
early period, and the modern Company of Goldsmiths. Mr. 
Chaffers, in fact, goes about the work he has undertaken in 
a peculiar fashion. First, there is an introduction, in which we 
have some wholly disconnected notes, among them one on the 
Scottish guild of Hammermen. Then comes something about the 
ancient Romans; nexta paragraph about the Parisian industries 
of the eleventh century, which we have seen somewhere before ; 
then at last we come to the Goldsmiths’ statutes in the shape of 
a quotation from a book published in 1671. The next paragraph 
of this curious introduction relates to the Ancient Britons, whose 
ornaments, we are told, have been “exhumed in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland,” though Mr. Chaffers does not give us any idea 
how they got to Scotland and Ireland. Then we have the fol- 
lowing information, which occupies a paragraph, as its evident 
importance demands :— 

The Goldsmith’s art may be deemed the favourite art of princes, and the 
brilliant symbol of glorious reigns, as well as the result of civilization. 


After this we are told further that a great number of peers are 
descended from goldsmiths, and a list of eight names which, by 
the way, includes only two of peers, is adduced in proof. So 
ends the introduction. We have noticed it at some length so as 
to be excused from trying to follow Mr. Chaffers’s argument, if 
there is one, through the ensuing chapters which are headed re- 
spectively, Plate, Plating, Electro-Silvering and Gilding, Political 
Economy of the Goldsmith’s Art (which consists chiefly of a 
uotation from Mr. Ruskin), Goldsmiths’ Shops in “ Chepe,” 
Tegunt, and at p. 11 we reach the heading “ The Goldsmiths’ 
Company,” and look anxiously for something tangible in the way 
of an historical narrative. But Mr. Chafiers eludes us again, 
“The organization of the governing body of the Guild,” he 
begins, speaking a of the Company, “was formerly in 
the election of persons well skilled in the Goldsmiths’ Craft,” and 
soon. “ Formerly” does not satisfy the cravings of a mind bent 
on historical investigation. We turn over a to look for 
something like a date. Here we have it:—“ 1st Edward III. 
(1326). That those of the said trade may, by virtue of such 
letters patent—elect lawful, honest, and sufficient men, best 
skilled in the said trade, to inquire of the matters aforesaid.” 
What letters patent? What matters? Whence does the extract 
come? Mr. Chaffers does not tell us, nor does he explain what 
this extract has to do with the Goldsmiths’ Company. The first 
year of Edward III, is usually reckoned as 1327 and part of 
1328. We have heard something about a period alluded to as 
“formerly”; in the next paragraph we have a fresh date. 
“The wardens were usually divided, at a later period, into 
a Prime Warden (always an alderman of London), a second 
Warden, and two renter Wardens.” What this “ later period” 
was we learn from the next sentence, “the Company at this 
riod (temp. Edward I.) were all actually Goldswiths.” So that, 
if Mr. Chaffers can be trusted, Edward III. reigned before 
Edward I.; and, if “ formerly” means before 1326, “a later 
period” means 1307, or before it. After these examples, it will be 
seen that Mr. Chaffers is not exactly the historical guide we should 
follow in trying to clear up the early history of a London Com- 
pany. He does not tell us when or from whom the Goldsmiths 
received their charter. He does not tell us when they are first 
mentioned as a craft guild. He does not give us aclue to the 
connexion, if any, between the early guild and the later and pre- 
sent Company. In short, his notice of the Goldsmiths’ Company 
occupies rather less than two pages, and might as well have ton 
left out altogether. 

A little further on we come to “English Goldsmiths,” 
whom, according to Mr, Chaffers, are to be reckoned St. Bloi and 
his pupil Thillon. The biographical notices are very careless, 
though this is the most interesting, and should be the most valuable, 
part of the book. But Mr. Chaffers, though he is fond of quota- 
tions, seldom gives his authorities; and he has a system of name- 
— which makes his pages as puzzling as a rhyming acrostic, 
He us, for example, that Sir William F, on purchased 
the estate now known as Faringdon Ward, he quotes Stow 
to the effect that a part of it was obtained from “ Ankerirus 
de Averne,” who had it by grant from “Thomas Averne.” This 
will be new to students of Stow. In ordinary editions “ Ankerinus 
de Averne” sells the holding which he had obtained from 
“ Thomas de Arderne” to William “ Faringdon”; and the rest 
of the estate is purchased from “ John le Feure” or “le Fevre,” 
not from Ralph, his father, who held it till his death. It is 
tedious to hunt out small references of this kind, and we may 
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refrain-after this example, but our belief in Mr. Chaffers’s accuracy 
is shaken, and 8 more minute examination does not strengthen it. 
_ Mr. Chaffers, in short, has had an opportunity and has lost it. 
The records of the Goldsmiths’ Company have been placed at his 
‘di in vain. Of course we are not obliged to read a book 
we wish to do so, and Mr. Chaffers’s volume may lie un- 
opened on our table; but there is a less satisfactory side to the 
“‘matter.. Silent as a book may be, it is not wholly inactive. A 
‘bad book stops the way of a better. Nowa better book on one 
f the greatest of the Livery Companies would be welcome. 
‘Mr. Ohaffers might have told us, for example, what endowments 
“this Com possesses, and how its money is laid out. He 
‘might have given us a trustworthy account, even if be had taken 
‘it from Herbert, of its rise, regulations, and present state. 
Herbert published his book, or rather that volume of it which 
contains the history of the Goldsmiths, nearly half a century ago. 
Since then, except for occasional notes in such a book as Mr. 
Cripps’s, we have had no history worthy the name. As one of 
‘the twelve Great Livery Companies, and, moreover, as one of the 
few who do work in the regulation of trade, the Goldsmiths 
‘have a claim upon our attention and deserve better treatment than 
‘Mr. Chaffers has given them. Herbert’s theme, so to speak, in 
writing his history was, if possible, to connect the societies of 
‘which he treats with the medieval guilds, and to show the con- 
tinuity of their existence from what may be called Jegendary or 
mythical times. Ife has not succeeded in a single instance in 
ving this connexion; and, although at first sight he seems to 
ve done it for the Skinners, it is only by the mistranslation of a 
‘Latin document. The records of the Goldsmiths commence in 
~1331, but their earliest charter dates from 1327. There is not a 
word about a guild in it, or in any subsequent charter, for the 
Company received from different kings fifteen in all. The 
Mistery of the Goldsmiths of London is constantly mentioned. 
There had, however, been a trade guild, or perhaps several guilds, 
among the goldsmiths at a very remote period. There was as far 
back as the reign of Henry II. an inquiry into the licences held by 
a number of London guilds, and the returns to the Exchequer 
are of great interest and value now, as showing us not 
‘only the names, but also the comparative wealth, of these 
societies, as they are fined at different rates. It is interesting also 
‘to observe that each guild is headed by its “alderman,” an early, 
if not the earliest, example of the office in connexion with civic 
affairs, The Gilda Aurifabrorum, which gives its name to Mr. 
_Chaffers’s book, is among them, and is assessed at the largest sum, 
forty-five marks. Four other trades are mentioned, but the re- 
maining fourteen are connected with some church, enrolled under 
the name of some saint, or simply described thus :—“ Gilda unde 
Odo Vigil est aldermannus debet i marcam.” The fellows of Odo 
were clearly not as rich as the goldsmiths “ unde Randulphus 
“Flael est aldermannus.” This Ralf Flael, by a misprint or other- 
wise in some editions of Stowe, and other books, has been mis- 
taken for Ralph le Fevre, from whom Faringdon bougnt part 
of his great ward. The estate of Flael, the goldsmith, com- 
‘prised the whole ward of Aldersgate. The house of the Gold- 
smiths’ Company is, and has from time immemorial been, in 
that ward, another point of connexion worth noting between 
guild and Company. But we must not, therefore, jump to a 
conclusion on the question. The Goldsmiths’ Hall is on a site 
= ee in 1323 from the heirs of Sir Nicholas Segrave. 
he purchaser was a priest named Clift. Herbert does not tell 
us how the land passed to the Company from Clift. He is 
evidently under the impression that Clift was the agent of the 
‘Company, forgetting that it did not come into existence by 
charter till four years later, and was not licensed to hold land till 
1330. These are problems we should naturally expect to find Mr. 
Chaffers resolving for us. Ile does, however, give us two pieces 
of information, for both of which we would gladly see some 
‘definite authority. He tells us that “ Leofstane, goldsmith,” 
flourished in the reign of Henry I., and was made by the King 
“ Provost of London, a title antecedent to that of Mayor.” A few 
pages further on we have this note respecting “ Henry Fitz Alwyn,” 
the first mayor; his “ancestor, Alwyn, cousin of King Edgar, was 
“styled ‘Alderman of All England.’” It is hardly worth while to 
search for any more curious facts in Mr. Chatflers’s latest com- 
‘ pilation. We can only hope that the lists and tables have been 
wn from more trustworthy sources than the biographical and 
‘historical notes, the more so as we have not the same power of 
correcting them. 


RECENT MILITARY BOOKS.* 


IEUT.-COLONEL FURSE'’S Mobilization and Embarkation 

. of an Army Corps contaius, amongst other matters, a full 
examination of our military system and resources. One-third of 
its pages are devoted to our present recruiting arrangements, and, 

since the author is an officer who has long been attached to the 


* Mobilization and Embarkation of an Army Corps, By Lieut.-Colonel 
G. A. Furse. London; Clowes & Sons. 
A Text-Book of Military Law. Major Cochrane. FEdin- 
burgh Blackwood & Sons. 1354. 
.. .A Guide to Promotion, By Major Flower. London : Clowes & Sens. 
1884. 


Suggestions for the Military Training of a Company of Infantry. By 
Lieut. Harry London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 1884. 
How to Train a Company. By Captain C. Fulton. London and 
Bombay : Mitchell & Co. 


| Tlorse Guards staff, hid opinions possess an unusual interest. In 
fact, it may be regarded as ‘an unbi statement by a competent 
critic of the actual state of the army. If any still believe in the 
soundness of our military system, a pe of this work will 
effectually dispel the illusion.. True, we are told every year that 
hundreds of thousands of “ men with muskets ” are enlisted in the 
national defence ; but as cavalry, guns, staff, the mechanism 
of supply—in fact, every. requisite for utilizing this inert mass 
and converting it into an army—is absolutely wanting or ridicus 
‘lously deficient, little comfort is derived from the assurance; 
For purposes of organization, the United Kingdom was, some 
years ayo, divided into eight districts, to each. of which was 
allotted an army corps; but the plan has been allowed 
to fall into desuetude; it exists on paper only, and no steps 
have been taken to form expense depdéts, so as to relieve the 
excessive strain which would fall on London and Woolwich for 
the supply of stores in case of sudden hostilities. The two army 
corps whose headquarters are fixed at Aldershot and Colchester 
consist wholly of regulars, and are those which would be em- 
ployed abroad in case of need. Raised to a war footing, they 
would amount collectively to 72,000 men, which is the greatest 
force we could put into the field. It is not an imposing one when 
compared with the immense hosts of the Continent; neverthe- 
less, the effort would nearly swallow up the Army Reserve. Owing 
to the extreme youth of, the troops actually with the colours, 
25 per cent., Colonel Furse estimates, would necessarily be left 
behind from physical disability on embarkation for active service. 
This percentage, together with the difference between peace and 
war strength, amounts for two army corps to over 26,000 men ; and 
the Army Reserve (deducting 8 per cent. for casualties) being at 
present but 31,000 strong, a balance of about 5,000 men would 
remain for replenishing losses in the field. A week or two of 
campaigning would exhaust this, and we should have to fall 
back on the comparatively untrained ranks of the Militia Reserve. 
Colonel Furse intimates that the kernel of our military difficul- 
ties lies in the fact that, under a voluntary system of enlist- 
ment, we cannot obtain a supply of recruits of twenty years 
of age and upwards sufficient for our wants. We are obliged to 
accept boys of uncertain age or behold our supply fail us alto- 
gether. If we wait till they are twenty, they will not enlist; 
for in the interval they will have learnt trades and settled 
down into civil life. Thus it is that our battalions are filled 
with boys physically unfit to endure the hardships of war. 
To obtain some equivalent for the labour and expense of their 
training, the period of service with the colours must be unduly 
extended, and this is incompatible with the rapid accumulation 
of a Reserve. In consequence our Army Reserve is not suffi- 
ciently numerous to fulfil its twofold object—that of raising the 
cadres to a war strength, and of replacing losses in the field, 
The short-service system, in point of fact, requires a larger supp! 
of recruits than a system of voluntary enlistment can furnish with 
the requisite physique. A series of regulations which tend to 
retain soldiers longer with the colours have recently affirmed the 
correctness of this view, but of course arrest the growth of the 
Reserve. These facts elicit from the practised official who is the 
author of these pages an admission the importance of which 
cannot be over-estimated. “ From a careful examination of the 
subject,” he writes, “we are driven to admit that it does not 
appear practicable to maintain a short-service army of 180,000 
menin a thoroughly efficient state by voluntary enlistment.” The 
alternatives of an increased military expenditure or some 
modified form of conscription are sure to press themselves upon 
public attention in coming years. Meanwhile it is well to re- 
member that our army is composed of inferior specimens of the 
——_ whilst the Continent is organizing the pick of its man- 
nood, Officers will find this book convenient for reference whi n 
= out the difficult task of mobilization. 

Major Cochran has, compiled his Handy Texrt-Book of Military 
Law in order to assist officers in preparing for the examinations 
which qualify for promotion, His task has been performed with 
care, and the manual may be safely recommended to officers and 
others having occasion to consult the military code. His descrip- 
tion of malice is, however, not satisfactory. He writes that it is 
“ truly a legal enigma,” and that, as a rule, it is necessary to prove 
it directly in order to secure a cvnviction. A few definitions, 
if only from Blackstone, would have been more instructive ; whilst 
the case of humicide shows that malice is, in the most important 
instance from a military point of view, implied till the contrary 
be proved. The judicial powers of the provost-marshal have re- 
cently been abvlished, and his functions are now purely executive. 
It is to be boped that this is one of the reforms which will support 
the rude test of experience. 

A Guide to Promotion, by Major Flower, consists of a course 
of lectures delivered by that officer as Garrison Instructor at 
Fermoy, and subsequently published at the request of his friends. 
It comprises all the subjects in which officers are examined for 
promotion, and the contents are written in a clear and simple 
style well suited to the requirements of young officers. It is, how- 
ever, @ serious omission in treatises on infantry tactics to neglect 
recent experiences in that branch of the service. All seem to assume 
what is rarely the case, that we shall be pitted against a highly- 
trained enemy armed with the latest invention in rifles, and 
that in consequence the extended order of attack should always 
be employed. But the disaster at Isandhlwana was mainly due 
to our engaging the enemy, who attacked in a compact phalanx, 
with a thin line of skirmishers, At Ulundi, on the other hand, 
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our commander, instructed by the past, kept his troops in close 
order, and so gained an easy victory. Again, the recent actions in 
the Soudan were fought in very dense formation. What would 
have been the fate of the leading brigade at Tamaai had the troops 
been extended in the order of attack prescribed by the regulations 
at the moment of the Arab attack? Military manuals should im- 
press upon officers—our own most of all, owing to the variety of 
conditions under which the British army serves—the necessity of 
conforming their tactical arrangements to circumstances, 

The object of Lieuterant Craufurd’s Suqgestions for the Military 
Training of a Company of Infantry is to assist captains in carry- 
ing out the instruction of their companies, for which they have 
recently been made responsible, he book is remarkable for 
lucidity of style and directness of purpose, so that its pages will 
be found attractive even by the non-military reader. It abounds 
with pithy maxims which should be impressed on the private 
soldier's memory, as the following for sentries :—* Make men 
understand that at night ears must be trusted to more than eyes.” 
Success, when fighting in extended order, depends to a very 
extent on the intelligence of each individual soldier, and a recog- 
nition of this truth appears to have guided Lieutenant Craufurd 
in his work. He brings a reflective mind to bear on the routine 
of military duty. 

In How to Train a Company, Captain Fulton treats of the same 
subject, prescribing in addition how the six weeks allotted by re- 
ep see for the training of companies by their captains may 

disposed of to the best advantage. It is, therefore, com- 

plementary to Lieutenant Craufurd’s book, which deals only with 

general principles, making no attempt to fetter the choice in the 

allotment of subjects to the thirty-six working days which con- 

stitute the course. A tabular form is attached which explains 

the author's system, and may prove serviceable in arranging the 
ers. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF MUSSET.* 


USSET has had innumerable readers from the first. He is 
the singer of youth and love, of sorrow and joy, of the 
simpler instincts and the passions and emotions which are common 
to all—of the natural man, in fact, as he is fain to exist in the 


conditions imposed upon him by society. In his verse the heart | 


of humanity pulses and sounds. He is the spokesman of both the 
sexes. Men love him, because they discern in him as it were 
themselves in apotheosis, themselves made eloquent and beau- 
tiful, themselves illustrious in that capacity of passion and 
the expression of passion which is for so much in life. To 
women he is the prince of poets; for he has suffered at 
their hands, he has learned to understand and worship and 
fear them, and his work, as the work of a representative man, 
is the revelation to them how necessary they are and how potent 
and terrible they may become. This is Musset’s secret—that he is 
always human even at his basest, and that even at his worst he is 
always sincere. He can be abject, and he can be superb; he has 
endured, and he can be cruel in his turn; he is capable of sacrifice, 
and he is capable of ingratitude; he is a man of genius, and he 
can be merely futile and superfluous. He is, as Nelson was, a 
hero of passion ; and with him, as with Nelson, the great mass of 
mankind will always be in sympathy. 

But if Musset’s readers have been, and will always be, in- 
numerable, Musset’s illustrators have been few. His ideal in- 
terpreter is not M. Bida, the artist of the quarto edition, but M. 
Somer of the Comédie Frangaise, the artist of Fortunio and 
Perdican, of Célio and of Octave in the Caprices de Marianne, and 
the Poet in the Nuits, and the Valentin of J? Ne Faut Jurer de 
Rien, the incarnation of youth, and fantasy, and charm, the voice 
of passion and delight, the representative of beauty in art and 
romance in life. This is as much to say that Musset is more 
easily played than pictured. His genius is too human and sound, 
is too much a matter of heart and too little a matter of decoration 
and externals for painters to find it suggestive or inspiriting. M. 
Bida has “illustrated” him in a sense, it is true; and so has 
M. Pille. But MM. Bida and Pille, in attempting to illustrate 
Musset, have only succeeded in illustrating themselves. They are 
neither of them identified with their author. Their work is per- 
sonal; it meansno more than that Musset suggested such and such 
a subject to M. Bida (or M. Pille), or that on this or the other 
matter M. Pille (or M. Bida) was moved after consultation with 
Musset to say so and so; and this for lovers of Musset is not nearly 
enough. In his way M. Bida is interesting no doubt; and so in 
his way is M. Pille. But Musset is Musset; and successfully to go 
between him and his lovers an artist must be something more than 
individual and intelligent. Musset is, to begin with, the poet of 
the heart ; and in his quiddity he is no more to be illustrated than 
Shakspeare. But he is also the poet of a certain generation; and 
rightly to interpret him, in so far as interpretation is ible, is 
for none who has not courted the same delights, flaunted the same 
fashions, breathed the same air, and ambitioned the same ideals 
with himself. In M. Eugéne Lami alone among living men are 
these conditions united. He was born almost with the century ; 
he has been a romantique @ tous crins; fifty years ago he stood, 
midway between Célestin Nanteuil and Gavarni,as the chosen 
illustrator of the realistic and elegant aspects of romanticism, as 


* Illustrations pour les C2uvres d’ Alfred de Musset. Aquarelles par 
Eaux-fortes par A. Lalauze. Paris: Damascene 


the painter of “lions” and “ lorettes,” the chronicler of Bern 
and Tortoni’s and the Quartier Bréda; his sitters were Roquoplah 
and Frédérick, Antony and Pomaré, Chicard and Duprez, Marco 
and the Schontz and Valérie Marneffe, Dorval and Vautrin and 
Mme. de Sérizy—were the men and women of Balzac, the grisettes 
of Paul de Kock, the heroes and heroines of Hugo and Dumas. 
has lived, that is to say, the life that Musset lived; he has fought 
in the ranks at Musset’s side, 4 aes on the revolution in which 
Musset was a leader, dreamed Musset’s dreams, and wasted with 
Musset’s ambitions and illusions. What is as much to the pur- 
is that he was Musset’s dear friend, and that he can see no 
ault nor flaw in him (“Peut-étre aimait-il trop 4 discuter,” he 
admits of his hero, “‘ mais il était exquis”) even yet. It is obvious 
that, if Musset was to be illustrated at all, M. Lami, on the 
face of it, was the man to illustrate him. That the work was 
worth doing, and that M. Lami was the man to do it, is proved 
to admiration by the fifty-seven designs which are the subject 
of the present article. : 
They are the labour of many years. M. Lami drew them in 
water-colours, as illustrations for a unique copy of Musset, 
printed on vellum. After belonging to the late M. Henri Didier 
they passed into the hands of Mme. Denain, of the Théitre 
Frangais; and it is by her permission that M. Morgand, 
acting on a happy inspiration of M. Alexandre Dumas, is able 
to present the public with a certain number of reproductions. 
The translating artist is M. Lalauze. He has never done 
better, or shown to greater advantage. His aim has been 
to render in black and white not only M. Lami’s ideas, but his 
spirit as well; not his compositions merely, but also his touch 
and manner ; the aspect and effect of his drawings, as well as their 
substance of invention or imagination; and in this he has been 
admirably successful. M. Lami has a free and facile brush; he is 
an accomplished craftsman, but he has a perfect mastery of the 
theory of his art; on occasions he can dare—and he often does— 
to leave his work half-finished. It is one of the great merits of 
N. Lalauze’s etchings that they faithfully suggest their originals. 
Where the painter has been vague, theetcher has followed suit; where 
the painter has indulged in what Mr. Ruskin calls “ scrabble,” the 
etcher has done the same. There is not one of M. Lalauze’s fifty- 
seven plates which does not reproduce the essential qualities—of 
light and shade, colour and tone, handling and drawing—of its 
original. The effect is very novel and pleasant. M. Lami, for all 
his interest in nature and his turn for the study of actuality, is, 
in manner nearly always, and very often in matter and spirit, a 
romanticist and simple. Scarce one of his designs would 
have seemed unfashionable to the original public of Hernani; 
public of Divorgons an aitre des Forges. In the present 
year, in fact, we are presented with a publication which might, in 
all its essentials, have been issued half a century ago. It is as 
though, — a background by M. Bastien-Lepage, we should 
discover the heroic figures of Didier and D’Artagnan, or encounter 
Belcolore or Marco walking arm-in-arm between a couple of 
Grévin’s belles petites. The effect, as we have said, is satisfac- 
tory enough. It is not so satisfactory, however, to find that 
in such matters as invention and understanding, as romance of 
design and pic ueness of sentiment, M. Lami’s designs are, 
for the most part, infinitely superior to the illustrations of the 
present time; or to reflect that, fifty years hence, the fashions of 
to-day as we express them will show to not nearlyso much advan- 
tage as the fashions of peg since as expressed by M, Lami. 
One of the best of his designs is the title-page portrait. It 
shows us Musset in his dressing-gown and slippers, seated at his 
desk in a great armchair; about him are books and portfolios and 
papers ; on the wall, beyond the white illumination of the lamp, 
is a corner of picture-frame. The likeness is admirable. 
ture characteristic and appropriate; even thus might Musset 
ave looked when he wrote the opening strain of Rolla, The 
general frontispiece, in the true romantic vein, is not so good; it 
suggests—half architecture and half landscape, with curtains and 
emblems, niasks and scrolls and urns, and a medallion hovering 
over all—the compositions of Célestin Nanteuil. The frontispiece 
to the poems—where the poet muses by a broken column to the 
sound of falling water, in a pleasant wooded landscape, with a 
Cupid on wing practising vague archery in the air behind him—is 
better and happier. Thoroughly Eighteen-Thirtyish is the illus- 
tration to the famous Andalouse. The foreground is a terrace, 
with towers and roofs of morisco architecture, and a range of hills 
beyond; and here the amorist, his rapier between his buff-boots, 


sits shouting to his guitar, while at his elbow, leaning on the 
parapet, is the chatelaine of his dream. You can almost hear him 
singing (of course to Monpou’s music) Musset’s gallant stave :— 

Je veux ce soir des sérénades 

A faire damner les alcades 

De Tolose en Guadalété ! 


From the Marrons du Feu we have a picture of La Camargo and 
the Abbé—she furious and dishevelled, he throttled and astounded ; 
from Portia a scene that recals the golden days of the Porte Saint- 
Martin, with Dorval C., and Bocage and Ligier R. and L.; from 
Mardoche, a fantasy that reminds you of Gavarni at his lightest 
and best. The two subjects from La Coupe et les Levres— 
Frank’s encounter with Stranio and Belcolore, and Frank and 
Belcolore ut the coffin-side—are superbly melodramatic; that from 
Namouna gives you a slave-market which Delacroix would have 
loved; those from the Nwits—‘ Poéte, prends ton Juth, et me 
donne un baiser,” and “ Un an aprés, il était nuit,” and “ Qu’aviez~ 
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vous donc, 6 mon podte?”—are all three admirably romantic. 
Rolla picture is rubbish ; but the illustrations to the Idylle— 
“ A quoi passer la nuit quand on soupe en caréme? ”—and the 
stanzas to Ninon—Ninon, the “ brune aux yeux bleus”—and the 
elegy on the death of Malibran, and the incomparable verses Sur 
Trows Marches de Marbre Rose, are, in their several ways, as 
ea and suggestive as anything of the kind we know. The 
ntispiece to the Comédies et Proverbes is as romantique as possible, 
and withal delightful and fantastic. Of the illustrations in this 
section the best to our thinking are those to Caprices de Marianne 
—“ Le carillon des vépres m’a fendu le crine pour toute l’aprés- 
midi ”—to Fantasio—“ Psyché, prends garde a ta goutte d’huile” 
—and to Un ice. Almost, if not quite, as good are those to 
Bettine and Ji Faut qu'une Porte soit Ouverte ou Fermée, The 
rest are not so remarkable. For the Contes et Nouvelles M. Lami has 
designed a frontispiece that would have made Tony Johannot and 
Nanteuil expire with envy; together with a set of pictures that 
rank with his best illustrative work. Here are Marco and 
Bernerette, Mimi Pinson and Emmeline, Margot, and the heroines 
of the Confession, and Croisilles and the personages of the Deux 
Maitresses and the people of Une Mouche—all in their habits 
as they lived, all graceful and all true, and each one suggesting 
some immortal touch of fancy, and recalling some gracious and 
enduring memory. It is said that sume of them—Marco, for 
instance, and Mimi Pinson, and the heroine of Les Deu. Maitresses 
are portraits, and that M. Lami’s water-colours, like M. Daudet’s 
novels, are fully comprehensible to the initiated only, and are fit 
subjects fora key. Whether this is true or not is little to the 
purpose. It is vastly more important to note that M. Lami isa 
delightful artist, and that Musset has found his illustrator. As 
much of the poet as is reproducible is here reproduced ; the rest 
we may imagine—if we can—for ourselves. 
M. Morgand’s publication, we should add, is exceedingly well 
roduced. The etchings are issued in a neat portfolio, and are 
interleaved with title-pages of papier de soie. Only a thousand 
and fifty sets have been printed on Japanese paper, papier du 
Marais, India paper, and so forth ; and these are on sale at prices 
ranging from 600 fr. to 150 fr. apiece. They may be bound 
up with that superb quarto edition of Musset which we are 
ponds to have from M. Lemerre. A facsimile of a letter 
rom M. Alexandre Dumas—which says of Musset that “l'auteur 
de Faust l’appelle mon frére, l’auteur d’Hamilet mon fils ”—does 
duty as what Captain Burton and Mr. Furnivall unite to miscall a 
“ fore-word.” One of M. Dumas’s remarks is worth quoting. 
Dans ce pays,” he says, “oi nous sommes divisés sur tant de 
choses, nous sommes tous d'accord pour aimer cette ime si tendre 
et glorifier ce génie si pur. Au milieu des ménaces du présent, 
c'est un bon signe qui permet de ne désespérer de l'avenir.” 
That is most true. Where Musset is popular Zolaism can hardly 
be the incurable disease it pretends to be. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGIIT AND LIFE IN INDIA.* 


ie his latest work the Boden Professor has managed to provide 
a safeguard against two criticisms. Anglo-Indian writers who 
are familiar with village Settlements, the management of Taluks, 
and all the intricacies of caste and litigation, when they come to 
record their experience may make sundry slips in history, philo- 
logy, and the classical languages of India. Erudite Pundits, on 
the other hand, who at Bonn or Heidelberg have spent years in 
compiling dictionaries or editing crabbed Sanskrit works, are often 

ilty of ludicrous inaccuracies and comments on modern Hindu- 
ism which a civilian of three years’ standing would at once 
detect. Mr. Monier Williams has studied Sanskrit and other 
Eastern tongues with the devotion and earnestness of Schlegel and 
Lassen, and he has made two journeys to India in order to find 
out how far the Hinduism of modern Benares differs from the old 
religion of Ayodhya and Kanauj. The upshot of his profound 
study and his tours in India from Amritsar to Trichinopoly is that 
he has produced a very instructive book. In five hundred pages 
he has managed to explain how what he terms Brahmanism was 
developed out of the Vedas and was succeeded by what is known 
as Hinduism. He has lucidly expounded the main characteristics 
of each successive phase of religious thought. He has given sketches 
of those earnest reformers who at different times have endeavoured 
to recall their fellow-religionists from debasing idolatry to a 
purer conception of the Godhead. He has carefully compared all 
the minute ceremonies now performed at the birth, tonsure, mar- 
riage, and death of an orthodox Hindu with the ritual of Manu 
or the dictates of ancient sages. The more ponderous portions of 
the work are succeeded by anecdotes, which are well chosen and 
appropriate and may raise a smile, but not at the expense of the 
author. And, while every page bears evidence to scholarship, 
research, and correctness in orthography and transliteration, there 
are some incidenta) remarks on the etfects of caste, the real wants 
of the community, and the duties of Government, which reformers, 
English and native, would do well to take to heart. Then he is 
never didactic in the wrong place. Mr. Williams has not lectured 
a Chief Commissioner on his deficiencies. He gives no indication 
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of his opinions on the Ibert Bill. He is not ready to disestablish 
the English Church and to solve the difficulties of Bengal rent and 
tenures, But he looks on our Indian dependency with the eyes of 
a ripe scholar and a genuine philanthropist, and he realizes the 
fact that India is not a country for rash political experiments or 
for the wholesale introduction of the latest developments of the 
ultra-Liberal creed. 

The mass of the Hindu population at the present day, though it 
repeats the Gayatri, hardly gives a thought to the religion, pre- 
cepts, and scope of the Vedas. But to understand modern IHindu- 
ism fairly, due attention ought to be given to the opening chapters, 
in which we find some scholarly renderings of Vedic hymns ; to the 

Varuna who is commonly supposed to answer to Neptune, but 
whom Mr. Williams designates as the Sky-god; to Indra the 
Rain-god and to the God of Fire; and when we have mastered 
these preliminary observations and have recognized the truth of 
one of the observations that a religion, philosophical, spiritual, 
and impersonal, was wholly insufficient for the masses, we are 
shown Hinduism in its modern aspects. Broadly speaking, 
Hindus may be divided into two main sects, the followers of 
Vishnu and the followers of Shiva or Siva. Mr. Williams reminds 
us that there is a third division, the Smartas, from Smriti the 
canonical and inspired codes of law, but the ordinary Anglo-Indian 
resident is content to think of his Aryan brothers as divided into 
two great parties. One adores Siva as uniting in himself the attri- 
butes of the nerating as well as the dissolving power, makes 
three horizontal marks on his forehead instead of one vertical one, 
and thinks there is no place in the whole world like Benares, where, 
according to a well-known Sanskrit couplet, a man may die either 
on land or on the water, and be quite sure of a passport to heaven. 
The follower of Vishnu believes in one personal God as the Preserver 
and a being superior to Siva: daubs his forehead with a vertical 
mark in = | yellow, and white; adores the ¢ulsi plant; uses a 
different kind of rosary; is more of a sectarian; and, in spite of gross 
superstitions, observes the only real religion “ of the Hindu races.” 
The distinctions maintained in this werld extend to the next. 
The heaven of Siva isin the peaks of Kailasa. That of Vishnu 
is Vaikuntha or Bykunt. Yet it is quite common to hear most 
Hindus speak of their deceased relatives as having become dwellers 
in Vaikuntha; and Mr. Williams testifies to the tolerance of 
these rival sects, to their worship at temples to both deities in 
close proximity at sacred places, and to an interchange of thought 
and even worship. But readers must not run away with the idea 
that all Hinduism is included in one or other of these two divisions. 
There is also the worship of Sakti, Power or Force personified as a 
goddess, It is an offshoot of Saivism or worship of Siva. It 
includes a vast ony, Bod female divinities—mothers of the universe, 
some questionable beings who ought not to be mothers, fairies, 
sorceresses, and witches, and above all, the hideous Kali, with 
her gaping mouth, her garland of heads, uncombed hair and 
grioning face, and everything that can make an idol horrible and 
repulsive. Then Hinduism, with all its stagnation, has always 
developed new sects. Two ancient heroes are prominent objects 
of worsbip—Krishna and Rama; and the name of the latter 
is invoked by all Hindus in daily conversation on the most 
solemn and the most trivial events. Ganesa, loosely termed 
the Hindu Mercury, is worshipped by the lower orders. He 
is even said to be the god of thieves, as Bhawani is the 
protectress of Thugs. Skanda or Kartikya is also honoured, 
especially in the south of India; and Mr. Williams mentions 
a village god named Ayenar in Madura and the extreme 
South, of whom probably many scholars in Bengal or Upper 
India have never heard. Practically, Hindus admire force, and 
we are not surprised to find a number of the sect that still 
worship the hero of Delhi under the name of Nikkul Seyn. 
Some thirty years ago, when a civilian paid a visit to Surat, he 
found the natives still laying offerings on the tomb of his father, 
who had died as Chief of that important place just fifty years 
before his visit. A belief in ghosts or demons is very general, and 
we have already heard of the propitiation of small-pox, cholera, 
and fever, not as mere diseases bee as human ills converted into 
malevolent beings. Animals come in for their share of worship, 
some as representing the incarnations of Vishnu, others from the 
dread they inspire, as the serpent ; and there are tanks with sacred 
fish. We have even heard divinity claimed for rice, the daily food 
of some sixty millions of people. But the author goes a little too 
far in his statement that “no man, woman, or child among the 
Hindus will venture to kill an animal of any kind.” Hindus of 
the highest rank are keen sportsmen ; and villagers will kill snakes 
and noxious animals without the smallest hesitation. For practical 
——— the ox and the cow are inviolate, but other living things, 

owever sacred, are subject to exceptional treatment either at 
» omy occasions or by particular classes. There is, however, as 
the author remarks, a redundancy of animal life in India, and 
monkeys and sacred bulls let louse in pursuance of a vow, are apt 
to become the pests of the village and the bazaar. 
We have always set down the belief in 330 millions of Hindu 
divinities to mere Oriental exaggeration. They are like the 
millions of evap which preceded the age of Kali. The author 
does not see his way to draw the line of separation between gods, 
demigods and heroes, and stocks and stones. In the theory of 
mythological Brahmanism, they all “run into each other.” “But 
Mr. Williams draws his own line very clearly between lofty or 
subtle philosophy and debased practice; between noble spiritual 
conceptions and forms and rituals which are either childish ot 


Join Murray. 


unmeaning; between the ancient sage who had glimpses of truth 
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and believed in the eternity of the spirit, and the crafty priest 
who would burn widows, sacrifice human beings to Kali, and 
grow rich on the offerings of credulous devotees. It is creditable 
to the author that he clearly discerns the depths of degradation 
into which some sects of Hindus have fallen. He reminds us that 
the system of the Vallabba sect of the Vaishnavas is rotten to the 
core, and that the profligacy of its leaders was boldly exposed in 
what is known as the “ Maharaja Libel Case,” tried at Bombay in 
1862. The Aghora Panthis fill him with horror They are the 
lowest form of the familiar Faquir, though this term pre | 
should be reserved for Mohamm , whose arms are held alo 
till they wither and whose nails grow through the clenched 
hands. The above-named revolting beings, the Aghoras, attempt 
to propitiate Siva by a diet in comparison of which the meal 
made by Amina and the Ghoul would be attractive and delicate. 
Nor do the puerilities of Hinduism meet with much mercy. 
Orientals are only just beginning to perceive the value of time. 
A hundred years ago it took natives who were sticklers for pro- 
priety as long to write an ordinary letter as it would other men 
to make a will or a deed of gift. To this day some educated men 
‘will only start on a journey in a particular direction of the com- 
according to the rules of the almanac. A deal of curious 
information has been collected from books and Pundits as to the 
ceremonials on marriage, death, and the worship of ancestors. All 
are minute; some are outwardly decent, solemn, and impressive ; 
and most take up a great deal of time, A rare specimen of the 
abuse of forms is given at p. 197, where mantras or texts, are to 
be repeated with closed nostrils, and mystic syllables are to be 
applied to various parts of the human frame in succession. Were 
it not that Mr. Williams quotes from a modern native writer, we 
could hardly believe that men who make acute lawyers, successful 
merchants and bankers, and impartial judges, could ever tolerato 
or recommend such absurdities at the present day. The merits 
and demerits of caste do not unnoticed. This essential 
feature of Hinduism was foreshadowed in the Vedas. The con- 
wexion with hereditary trades, and the wholesome influence over 
art and design, are recognized ; but Mr. Williams hits the real blot 
of caste. People often talk as if there was not very much differ- 
ence between the law of caste which in India says that a Brahman 
must marry a Brahmani, and must not touch the corpse of a Kayast, 
and in England ostracizes a gentleman who marries his cook. But, 
not to say that the laws of Hindu caste are far more rigid in these 
rticular matters than any social etiquette in England, the 
indu puts the law of caste in the first rank and the statute laws 
of the in the second or third. Except, perhaps, in the obso- 
lete custom of duelling, an educated Englishman would not allow 
a rule of his caste “ to supersede the higher laws of the nation and 
of Christianity.” But in India, as every legislator and magistrate 
knows too well, obedience is paid to the law of caste in preference 
to the “ Acts of the Governor-General in Council.” 

A ripe Sanskrit scholar naturally brings in a couplet now and 
‘then to support a position or to illustrate a curious practice. 
Nothing can be more precise, more elegant, or more pointed than 
a couplet where the perverse ingenuity of a florid writer has not 
turned a polished language into a Chinese puzzle. A sloka is 
often as pithy as a Spartan proverb or — to an Iambic line of 
Euripides. The meaning is sometimes clear without the employ- 
aent ofa verb. We quote a specimen on the tulsi plant :— 

Yan-mu!é sarva-tirthani, yan madhyé sarva-devatah 
Yad-agré sarva-Vedas cha, Tulasim tim namimy’ aham, 


We give our own literal, or it may be, fourth-form rendering of 
the above. “At whose roots (are) all the places of pilgrimage, on 
avhose centre (are) all the Gods, on whose top (are) all the Vedas, 
that Tulsi adore do I.” The yan, according to the rules of coali- 
tion or inflection, changes to yad before a vowel, and in the cha 
may be i the Latin que. ham is, of course, ego. 
Equally instructive are the allusions to Hindu proper names. 
Religion which tells a man what he is to eat, prescribes to him 
the names that he is to ér to his children. Of course Rama 
and Krishna, Siva and Ganesa, are met with everywhere. It 
might have been added that the five heroes of the Mahabharat, 
‘Yudhistira, Bhima, Arjuna, and the twin brethren Nakula and 
Sahadeva, the latter less common, come at the call of the English- 
man in his household, and figure in the Government Gazette as 
magistrates, sepoys, bankrupts, leaseholders, and so on. But men 
take their names also from goddesses and rivers. One man is 
‘Durga Charan, “ the feet of Durga,” another is Radha Kant, “ the 
Ausband of Radha,” and a third is Kali Prasad, “ the favour of 
Kali.” A whole book — be written on Hindu names, espe- 
cially on those of places in India, and on those hybrid appellations 
which are the result of Hindu er, to Mohammedan rule, 
and of the conflict of the Aryan it with another Aryan 
uage, the Persian, and the Semitic Arabic. Mr. Williams 

ill probably be obliged to us for a notice of some trivial mistakes 
or omissions. They are neither many nor important. The Kayas- 
tha or Kayast caste of Bengal may claim to be descended from a 
Brahman named Chittra Gupta; but by a tradition quite as com- 
mon, the i. are the descendants of the five servants who ac- 
-compani e five Brahmans summoned by Adisur or by Bullal 
Sen from Upper India, ten centuries ago, to improve the morality 
of Lower From these Brahmans came the five Kulins, 
and from their servants who were not Brahmans, came the 
Kayasts, The late Keshub Chandra Sen was not, we think, of the 
Vaidya or physician caste. The Sens are one branch of the eight 
houses which form the second division of the Kayast caste. At 


p. 242 the marks in the moon are compared to a rabbit. The 
animal referred to should be the hare,common all over India. The 
Radical’s friend in its wild state is, happily, unknown in that 
country. The tame rabbit was introduced by the Englishman. 
At p. 484 Dr. Marsham is surely a misprint for Dr. Marshman, 
one of those celebrated Baptist missionaries known as the “ great 
triumvirate of Serampore.” In the account of the most sacred 
trees in India the distinction between the Pipal and the Bat tree 
might be made clearer. The Pipal, no doubt, is sacred and has 
tremulous leaves not very unlike the poplar. The Bat or Banyan 
tree, has darker leaves and bears a small fruit, of the size of a 
little fig, which wild pigeons and other birds om, devour. 
Mr. Williams, we have remarked, eschews politics, but it is 
amusing to find him applying one of Lord Beaconstfield’s phrases to 
the Rishis or Saints who com the Vedic hymns. They 
were-—* Men of light and leading among the Indo-Aryan immi- 
nts, 

Those who do not care for the divergencies of Hindu philosophy 
in the earlier part of this work may be interested in the descrip- 
tion of Hindu festivals, and in the sketches of Reformers, such as 
Ramanuja and Chaitanya who lived some centuries ago, and Ram 
Mobun Roy and Keshub Chandra Sen, who adorned our own times ; 
and many an ardent politician when he next resolves on some 
startling legislative transformation may do worse than give calm 
consideration to the following extract, which is a fair specimen of 
the style and temper of the whole work :— 

It is owing to this all-comprehensiveness of the Vaishnava system that 
any new doctrine or any new view of old doctrines may be promulgated by 
any man of originality and ability, with an almost certain prospect of suc- 
cess. And indeed the religious credulity of the inhabitants of India in- 
creases in proportion to their unbelief in all political and social innovations. 
Broken up as they are into a multitude of separate peoples, few in that 
country have any desire for national union or intellectual progress. Few 
wish to leave the path trodden by their forefathers or deviate from the 
old indurated ruts, The masses of the various populations can neither 
read nor write. They care nothing for science. History, biography, and 
— economy are to them a terra incognita. Their whole desire is to 

left undisturbed in their time-honoured customs, family traditions, and 
caste usages. One only subject has power to raise them from their normal 
sondition of mental torpor. That subject is religion. 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 


M LEON SAY’S important little book (1) on State Socialism 
. consists of two lectures delivered appropriately before the 
Cercle Saint-Simon. It has, however, a somewhat misleading 
title. For what it discusses is not so much State Socialism in 
itself as the attitude of some important public men—of Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Goschen, and Mr. Fawcett in England, of Prince 
Bismarck in Germany, of Signor Luzzatti in Italy—towards 
State socialism. Still, even this kind of review when done by 
one of the greatest financial and economical authorities of Europe 
can hardly fail of a certain substantive value. That M. Léon 
Say’s own attitude towards Socialism of any kind is not one of 
friendship or favour may very easily be anticipated. He speaks 
with anything but approval of the Irish Land Act, and without 
any great enthusiasm of the more recent agitation in England 
for the purpose of improving the dwellings of the poor. Indeed, 
his general standpoint is decidedly that of the older kind of Eng- 
lish Liberal, who, without being a fanatic of laissez-faire, trusts 
not in State-provided dead-lifts, but in self-help, in supply and 
demand, and in the provision by the State at most of devices 
whereby men may help themselves and avail themselves of 
demand where it exists. At the same time, M. Say is perhaps 
chargeable with rather excessive optimism. He State 
Socialism as a thing which can only find, or hope to find, a per- 
manent home in Germany, owing to the character of the people 
and their historical antecedents, and which in England and Italy, 
let alone France, is a mere accidental exotic. Above all, he 
seems to treat the on the 
uestion with a superficiality to expected in an ordi 
| ator en but not to be expected in M. Léon Say. Referring 
in a second-hand sort of way to Mr. George, he remarks that 
the matter does not concern France, for France had its land 
question, and settled it in 1789. To this non-Frenchmen who 
have studied economics can only reply “Indeed!” For, in 
the first place, it is by no means so certain as M. Say seems 
to think that the workmen of the towns the present 
French system of grey cones, with here and there a 
moderate-sized estate, as a Heaven-sent, final, and perfect institu- 
tion. We venture to say that they are a very long way from 
thinking anything of the kind. Nor, even if peasant-proprietorship 
were far more widely spread than it is (and Frenchmen as well as 
foreigners constantly exaggerate its extent) would that be a 
guarantee against State Socialism, either in Georgian or the 
Bismarckian shape. For the motive springs of Socialism are not 
merely earth-hunger, but jealousy of private property as private 
property, and desire of quartering oneself on the broad back of the 
ublic. Mr. George, M. Léon Say ae would expropriate the 
umbilest French vegneron just as much as the Duke of Suther- 
land; and, if M. Say retorts that the vigneron is a sufficiently 
numerous class to take care of — he must ~~ that > 
peasantry are stationary, or rather positively retrograde 
Pe ct the town p ians are constantly increasing. 


(1) Le socialisme d'état. P=r Léon Say. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
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- We are glad to see that 'M. Albert Babeau’s excellent book (2) 
on the municipal history of Old France, which we noticed at the 
time of its first appearance, has reached a second edition. Few 
books of the kind have been better done. 

That almost all books about the French emigration (3) are 
disappointing may by this time be laid down without much 
rashness, They ought not, perhaps, to be disappointing, for 
it may be contended with seme show of reason that any 
one who could have written an important and interesting 
book would have had more wit than to associate himself 
with that futile and dreary failure. Yet the emigrants did 
do some sharp fighting, though somehow or other they have 
missed their sacred bard. The memoirs of Count Alexandre de 
PAL eg ies which extend from the Revolution to the establishment 
of the July monarchy, certainly do not supply the place of that 
miseing vates. They are modestly written and apparently trust- 
worthy, but they lack point and picturesqueness. There are, 
however, interesting traits here there, as where the author 
tells of a luckless émigré who, after having to fly to Russia 
from France for criticizing the Revolution, was sent to Siberia for 
condemning in a private letter the despotic government of the 
Czarina. inly, as M. de ip wy says, “ c’était jouer de 
malheur.” Much later there isa nt touch of ancien régime 


' morality in his account of Mme. de Feuchéres, the too notorious 


favourite of the ill-starred Duke of Bourbon. He com her 
indignantly to “ une grosée et assez fraiche cuisiniére dont tout 
honnéte homme se fiat dégouté au bout de trois jours.” The precise- 
ness of the period during which the honnéteté of the honnéte homme 
would have allowed itself not to be disgusted is very agreeable. 

Under the title of Les Iles des Princes (4) M. Schlumberger 
has. united some essays of interest, mostly dealing in the 
historical-descriptive manner with various p in and near 
aye islands which give the book its name, the 
Palace of Blacherne, the old city wall, &c. Besides these he has 
incladed a sketch of a railway trip from Smyrna to Philadelphia 

. man’s historico-topographical papers in ish, thoug 
M. Schlumberger makes no parti ot 0 at dramatic handling 
or at style. The subjects of the volume are not too hackneyed, 
and it is readable enough. 

La Cabanette (5) is the story of a very villanous Italian sailor 
who scuttles his ship off the coast of Gascony, escapes to the 
shore with his booty, and proves a curse to the charitable fisher- 
men of Arcachon who show him hospitality. It is not a bad 
book, but patage the author of Les drames a toute vapeur might 

tter. 


“NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


WE have some doubts whether the fact that Bernard Gilpin 
died just three hundred years ago is a reason of any validity 
for writing his life(1) again. Mr. Collingwood shows causes in his 
preface why it should not be written. Thesubject has been treated 
already several most competent writers, and the author of this 
new life does 
however, no sin to write even the most biography— 
the iniquity is in writing it ill. Now we cannot say that Mr. 
Collingwood has done that. His book does not hang very well 
together. The various sections meg me another, so that the 
general effect is a little confusing. p Tunstall dies in one 
chapter, and then the author harks back and shows him still 
administering his diocese. But, in spite of this want of arrangement, 
the life is readable and is fairly successful in doing the essential, 
which is to convey a distinct impression of the character of the 
hero, one of the best of the best type of English churchmen. 
Fenimore Cooper left strict orders to his family not to permit 
the publication of any biography (2). He was doubly in his 
right—firstly as a man, and secondly as an American. knew 
the literary habits of his countrymen, and foresaw that if any life 
of him was written, it would be at least four times too long, full of 
irrelevant matter, and very dull. On the whole, the life now pub- 
lished by Mr. Lounsbury justifies s decision. Only a small 
part of it is occupied with the events of his life, and it is padded 
out with elaborate notices of inferior and forgotten books. With 
this there is the usual dreary old whimper about the injustice and 
prejudice of Englishmen, delivered with the familiar uneasy 
assumption of indilference. On one ground, however, the book is 
well worth reading. If anybody thinks that the charges of vul- 
garity and rowdyism brought against the Americans of the first 
of this century were at all e rated, let him read Mr. 
i of what can only be called 


bitterest things ever written by 
Englishmen into the shade. 
Mr. Sharman was ill advised in deciding to undertake his 


(2) La ville sous V'ancien régime, Par Albert Babeau. Paris: Didier. 
Souvenirs sur émigrition, U'empire, et la restauration, Par le comte 
Paris: Plon, 
4) Les Iles des Princes. Par Gustave Schlumberger. Paris: Calmann- 


(5) La Cabanette. Par Camille Debans. Paris: Ollendorff. 


(2) James Fenimore Cooper. By Thomas B. Lounsbury. London: 


not profess to have anything fresh to tell us. It is, 
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eae ee Mr. Sharman’s wit is not light. There is little in 
is volume beyond a few old stories of swearing and a certain 
amount of twaddle. The blunders which Mr. Sharman contrives 
to make about historical facts are only to be described by the 
favourite word of Dominie Sampson—they are prodigious. He 
says the Maid of Orleans was a native of Calvados, Havi 
to tell a story about Edward VI., he goes out of his wer to ra 
of him as the son of Anne Boleyn. The measure of his know 

of the lives of English men of letters is given by his statement 
= nega was living in “ penury” while writing the Journal to 

te 

Mr. Jukes-Browne has published a Student’s Manual of Physical 
Geology (4), designed for the use of beginners, and composed on 
a smaller scale than the standard works of Dr. Geikie and Pro- 
fessor Green. It is of a handy size, well printed, and copiously 
illustrated. 

The last instalment of the Transactions of the Royal Historical 
Society (5) is calculated to please anybody who likes dipping into 
learned subjects. It begins with “ Personal Traits of Mahratta 
Brahman Princes,” passes on to ‘‘ The Conquest of Norway by the 
Ynglings,” then proceeds to “ Bridges: their Historical and Lite- 
rary Associations,” and ends up with “The Keltie Church and 
English Christianity.” 

Messrs. Feilden and Heard publish a handbook (6) giving useful 
information about some seventy or eighty of our public schools. 
“ Special notice,” says the preface, “ has been taken of the various 
larships and exhibitions tenable at the Universities 


entrance scho 
from each school.” 

We have received a of an “abridged, revised, and cheap 
edition” of The Dead Hand in the “ Free Churches of Dissent” (7), 
and also of the fifth edition, “ revised and enlarged,” of Dr. Crawley’s 
Handbook of Competitive Examinations (8). It is corrected up to 
1884. Messrs. G. Bell and Sons have brought out a new issue of 
pt Bohn aie Ooleridge’s Aids to jon (9), and the 

essions of an Inquiring Spirit. 

essrs, Cassell’s Encyclopedic Dictionary (10) has reached its 
third volume, and has now advanced to the word “G lo’s’-tér” 
(Gloucester). 

Two foreign books of note recently published have been aly 
translated into English. The first is Herr Busch’s Our Chan- 
cellor (11). The author of the translation is Mr. ma Ne a 
and as far as can be judged without a comparison with the 
original, he has done his work well. The other is M. Philippe 
Daryl’s Public Life in England(12). The appearance of this 
translation is probably largely due to the success of John Bull 
and his Island. It can scarcely be supposed that anybody will 
care to read it who cannot read the original. The ‘eunalation, 
though at times a little wooden, is fairly done. 

If Mr. W. R. Evans does not attain to immortality, it will cer- 
tainly be because posterity makes a gross mistake as to the true 
character of this age—the golden age of fads. Now Mr. W. R. 
Evans is the high-priest of the greatest of them all. He is—we 
are afraid that the fact is not so generally known as it should be— 
the conductor of The Spelling Experimenter (13), the organ of the 
reformers who are striving to smear the English language all over 
with a patent varnish of their own. This is how it will look 
when Mr. Evans has got his brush well laid on—we quote from 
No. 12, of August 1881 :—“ Neen beet dhe mést censofistekéted in 
literari enterpraiz wil rekwair tu bi téld, dhat dhis piriodikal iz 
not a kome i profitabl. cendertéking. On dhe kontrari, it haz 
entéld on its projéktar, and condo’kter diuring dhe past yir an 
cenremitinerativ expenditiur ov sertenli mor dhan woen-forth ov 
hiz veri moderet inkeem in adishon tu mental and mekanikal 
lébor.” That is sad; but let Mr. Evans take courage. The 
prophets sutlered worse things. 

Mr. Buxton Forman has reprinted in a convenient and hand- 
some one-volume form the text of Keats's poetical works (14) which 
appeared in the recent library edition of the whole works, This 


(3) A Cu Hi Swearing, J.Sharman. London: Nimmo 
& Bie. 71884." 


The Student's Handbook Physical Geology. A. J. Suk 
B.A., F.G.S. London: & Sons. 1884. 

(5) Transictions of the Royal Historical Society. New Series. Vol. I 
pad. London: Longmans & Co. 1884. 

Faden, and Malet Hear, McA London : 
1 

(7) The Dead Hand in the“ Free Churches of Dissent.” By the Author 
of “'The Englishman’s Brief on behalf of his National Church.” London : 
Walter Smith. 1884. 

8) Handbook Competitive Examinations. By W. J. Chetwode 
LL.D. Londen” Longmans & Co. 


© Aids to Reflection, §c. By 8.T. Coleridge. London: Bell & Sons. 


10) The Encyclopedic Dictionary. London, P. and New York: 

& Co., Limited. 1884, sey 

(11) Our Chancellor: Sketches for a Historical Picture. By Moritz 

h. Translated from the by W. Beaty-Kingston, London : 

Macmillan & Co. 1884. 

12) Public Life in England. By Philippe Daryl. Translated by Henry 
and by the Author. Routledge & Sons. 

13) The Spelling Experimenter and Phonetic Investigator. Conducted 


(14) The Poetical Works of John Keats, Edited by H. B. Forman. 
London: Reeves & Turner. - 
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book, which contains, it need hardly be said, infinitely the most 
valuable part of Keats's writiags, will _be very welcome to many 
readers for:whom the larger work is too cumbrous and too 
expensive. 

he plain coo recipes (15) published by Mrs. C. Clarke, 
Lady af National Training rool for 
deserve a h welcome. They are sound, simple, and cheap, 
and speak well for the Institution. 

Mr. Murton has done everybody who is interested in the condi- 
tion of our merchant shipping a real service by the publication of 
his book on wreck in — (16). It gives the iaw and procedure of 
maritime cases, and a great deal of evidence in the shape of 
reports of inquiries into the circumstances under which numbers 
of vessels have been lost. Some of the stories told in these inqui- 
ries are calculated to make a landsman wonder how any seafaring 
person in his senses ever trusts himself in a small iron steamer. 

We have received the fifth volume of Dr. Knight's handsome 
new edition of Wordsworth (17). 


Pen Ae Plain Cookery Recipes. Prepared by Mrs. Charles Clarke. London: 


(16) ie Inquiries. By Walter Murton, Solicitor to the Board of 
Trade. London: Stevens & Sons. 1884. 

(17) The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. Edited by William 
ang, LL.D. Vol. V. Edinburgh: W. Paterson. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


VALE of TRARS,” DORE'S LAST GREA 

‘TURE. com before he died, NOW ON’ “VIEW 4 
GAL Leki, 35 New Bowl Street, wi.“ Christ Leaving the Prwetoriam,” and his other ¢. 
Pictures. From Ten to Six daily. 1s. 


‘THE ANNUAL SPRING EXHIBITION of PICTURES 
by ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL ARTISTS, including M. Fortuny’s Picture, 
“In the Vatican,” is NOW OPEN, at ARTHUR TOOTH « sons’ NEW GALLERIES, 
5 and 6 Haymarket, opposite Her Majesty's Theatre. ls., i ng Catalogue. 


PRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.—The THIRTY- 
achestt Leo ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES by Artists of the Continental 
is NOW OPEN. Admission, ls, 


GooleTy of LADY ARTISTS (Professional). EXHIBITION 


NOW OPEN. Gallery, 53 Marlborough 


ONDON INTERNATIONAL and UNIVERSAL 


EXHIBITION, 1884, atthe CRYSTAL PALACE, will be o t. George's Day, 
April 23, by the Right Honourable the Loap MAYoa, who will attend im XA and will te- 
applieations to be addressed, 


main open for at least six months, All 
GEOKGE COLLINS LEVEY, 
G. GORDON CLEATHER, Executive Commissiuner. 
Manager, Crystal Palace, S.E. 


ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND (Incorporated by Royal 
Charter) for the Relief of the Widows and Orphans of British Ar 

Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 

The SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the Corporation will be held at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen Street, on Saturday, Apr.! 26, Ise4. 
Sir COUTTS LINDSAY, Bart., in the Chair. 

Since the Foundation of the Society the sum of £43,084 has been distributed in relieving 

Widows and Orphans of British Artists, and during the past year 58 Widows and 16 Orphons 

have received annuities amounting to £1,203 10s. The Institution is the 


vol luntary donations and subscriptions of Artists and Patrons of t 
‘s ‘Lickets, 21s., Ladies’, 12s. 6d., be obtained of the ‘Reward at the Bar of 


Tavern, and of the Esq., Garrick Covent 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The Annual Subscription to the Satorpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is #1 10s. 4d.,or 
$7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, Mr. 
Davin Jones, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or 
to Mr. B. F. Srevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalyar Square, 
London. International Money Orders can be sent from any 
Office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in advance, 
may commence at any time. 


FRANCE. 


Copies of the Saturpay Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Forrerinenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, Paris, and 
59 Rue d’ Antibes, Cannes. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. 


CoNnTENTS or No. 1,485, Aprit 12, 1884. 


The Franchise Bill. 
Municipal Revolution. Private Whips. 
Egypt. Discussions on Socialism. The Affair of Cark. 
Mr. Chamberlain and the Shipowners. Ireland and the Franchise. 
The University Sports. 


Rapier and Dagger. 
The Scott Lunacy Trial. Mr. Grant White's Notions. 
The University Boat-Race. No Nonconformist, No King. 
Signor Salvini’s Hamlet. The Pope's Last Allocution. 
Our Inquisition in Action. The Wreck of the “ Daniel Steinmann.” 
Concerts and Recitals. Wheat Rings. 
The History of the University of Edinburgh. 
Four Novels. The Predecessors of Shakspeare. 

Recent Scandinavian Literature. Life of President Buchanan. 
The City and the City Companies. Recent Military Books. 
dlustrations of Musset. Religious Thought and Life in India. 
French Literature. Néw Books and Reprints. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,484, APRIL 5, 1884: 


The Duke of Albany—Egypt—Mr. Pell’s Resolution—The Franchise Bill—The 
Wednesday Jack-in-th»-Lox—Italy and the Pope—A Apology—The 
Cincinnati Riots—LKthics of Plagiarism — Lunatics and the 


fox-Hunting on Dartmoor—A New Defce—Twice-Paid Bills aioe Bismarck 

and the Prussian Ministry—-IT'wo Picture Exhibitions—Neo-Christianity— The 

Private Secretary ; Mr. Brandram’s Recital —Mesmerism and Psychical Kescarch 
rts—The Racing Season—The Revenue 


Beeley's Expansion of England —Four Novels--The River Copgo—Books ¢n Divinity 
—Modern Horsemanship—Bibliegraphy and Pretty Books—Native Life in 
jp —Parrots in Cuptivity—Australasia—French Literature—New Books 


Londoa ; Published ut 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Gardens W.c. 


GUYS HOSPITAL.—The SUMMER SESSION commences 
on Thursday, May 1. 
The Hospital contains, besides the beds for Medical and — cases, Wards for Obstetric. 
and other special departments, 
Special Classes are held in the tal for ng for the of the 


University of London and of other conaainion: bourds. 
Appotatmenta The House- Surgeons and Ilouse-Physicians, the Obstetric Residents, Clinical 


— a and Dressers, are selected from the Students, according to merit, and without pay- 
= ment. There are also a large number = gener Azocteieane, every part of the Hospital 
ctice 


being sy r instruc 

Entrance Scholarships. Open 123 25 “Guineas in Classics, Mathematics, and 

Open 25 G mistry, Physics, and 
pology 


Pr on be. —Six Scholarships, varying in value from £10 to £50 eac! ions, 
in Medical Study. The Treasurer's Gold Medal in Medicine ; the ono Gold 
Su v3 the Gumey Hoare Prize of £25, for Clinieal Study ; the Beaney Prize of 30 Guineas, 


prey 


for Pathology ; the Sands Cox Scholarship of £15 per annum for three ypu. for Physiology ; 
the Joseph Hoare Prizes of £25 and y the Michael Harris Prize of £10, for Anatomy ; 
the Mackenzie Bacon Prize of £10, for Ophthalmoscopy; the Burdett Prize for Lygicue 
value £10; the Mackenzie Bacon Prize of £15 for Nervous 
For Prospectus and further iuformation apply to the Dean, Dr. F. TayLon. 
Guy's Hospital, London, 8.E., March 1884, 


[SLE of WIGHT PROPRIETARY OOLLEGE, Limited, 


near Ryde, L.W 
Visitor—The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD ROLLO. 
Chairman of Council—The Right = BISHOP Rak DOUGALL (Archdeacon of the 


e of Wight 
Vice-Chairman— Lieut. omni Sir HE NRY DALY. K.C.B., C.1.E. 
Nead- Master—Rev. F. D. TEESDALE, M.A., New College, Oxon. 

Classical and Modern Departments. The College stands in Twenty-one Acres, and enjors 
ali the advantages of a southern climate, Recquet and Fives Courts; 

oul Sea Bathing and Boating. tor Bou: . £75 to £80, according to age. 
Hay Boys, £19 to £3. THREE E CE SCHOLARSHIPS ot cat each wiil be offered tor 
competit.on on April 39. when will commence.—Apply to the 
or or the Hox. St See CRETARY , Ryde, Isle of Wight. 


[ste of WIGHT PROPRI ETARY COLLEGE, Limited, 
near Ryde, I 
Another BOARDING HOUSE will be evened after ~* Easter Holidays, under the sanction 
of the Council and the Head-Master, by M. L. E. Lk Bocvigr, French Master to the College, 
aflording the Le acquiring a thorough knowledge oi the French ianguage. 
‘Terms as in 


WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, AND OTHER COMPETITIVE 


EXAMINATIONS, 
W LM SCHOOL 


ead- Masters—Rev. CHARLES J. WYNNE, M.A., Jesus College, Oxford ; 
Rev. J. M. EUSTACE, M.A.., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Assisted by a large and experienced Staff. 
paration for the above Examinations. The advantages of private tuition 
with public school discipline. At the Preliminary Examination for Army, heul 
last month, Nine were suceesstul, Gymnasium, Fives Court, Swimming Bath, Cricket, Lawa 
Tennis, &e.—Apply as ebove. 


ERBY SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—The EXAMINATION 
four TIOUSE SCIIOLARSILIPS and a CHORISTERSHIP has been POSTPONED 
en April Mth (Three 1th and 16th.—Address, Rev. had FALTER CLARK, The School, Derby. 


DE SCHOOL. — The NEXT TERM will begin May 7. 

List of Successes at Oxford and Cambridge, Woolwich and Sandhurst, as well as of the 
Scholarships tenable at the School, can be obtained from the Rev. WALTER CLARK, B.D., 
The School, De thy. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—ELEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS will be competed for July 1. Value from, seGuinens (covering School fees) to £20. 
Limit of age, Juniors, 14}, Seniors, 15} and 16]. y be at Oxford or 
Rowall, as preierred, in Classics or —Apply to the HkaD MAsTER, 
Rossall'School, Fleetwood, 


GE: AVELEY RECTORY, near HUNTINGDON.—The Rev. 
Dr. CLEAVE, late Principal of V. C., Jersey, PREPARES CANDIDATES for 
Oxford and © ambridge Entrance scholarshi and other Univers CR, Examinations, Amon 
Dr. CLRAVE'S former Pupils are an Irelaad Scholar, a Classie, and others who have 
geined bi high dis distingtions. 
OPEN 'S SCHOLARSHIPS i in Natural Science, of the wales of 

£00, are awarded annually in October at ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL 
MEDIC AL Albert Embankment, 8.E.—For particulars, apply to G. Ken vie, 
Medical Secretary. 

W. M. ORD, Dean 


LFAMINGTON COLLEGE.—NEXT TERM 


Apcii 29.—Apply tothe PRINCIPAL. 
BRUCE OASTLE SCHOOL, Tottenham. 
or in Upoar, for any Classy 
or Bass Exe Business or life. Groumds rounds ana’ Build: Fees 


— 
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FELSTED SCHOOL, ESSE X.—Founded 1564. 
—Rev. D. 8. INGram, M. A. Thirteenth Classic 1962, Honours 1883-84 in- 
Corpus Chrieti, Oxon., the * * Essex” at Hertford, Exhibition at Wadham, 
and three Second Classes (two First Division) Classical Tripos, Cambridge. 
Terms in School House (owing to Endowment) £48 per annum ; Masters’ Houses, £70. 
Entrance Examination and Three Junior Exhibitions, May 8. 


(CHELTEN HAM COLLEGE.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Four £20. Election third Tuesday i —Apply to the Secretary, the 
College Cheltentians 


FRADLEY COLLEGE.—ELECTION to SIX SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. four of £50, one of £30, one of £20, on ay tony For Boys under Fourteen on 
1, 1884.—For further particulars, apply to Tue Rev. THe WARvEN, Kadley 
College, Abingdon. 


HALLIFORD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, SHEPPERTON, 

near London._HENRY ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, M.A. (Eton and C.C.C., Oxford) and 

MALCOLM HEARD, M.A, (Clifton and C.C.C,, Oxford. late Assistant-Master ‘at Sedbergh) 
pare BOYS for the Public Schools.—For Prospectus and references apply to Hl. St. CLAIR 
EILDEN, Esq., Halliford, Middlesex. NEXT TE ‘ERM begins May 2. 


JLPUCATION for YOUNG LADIES, at a good Country 


School, half an hour by train, west from London. Healthy situation; gravel soil. 
» AZILE (by letter), 


London Professors. English and Foreign resident Seseraeees. —_ 
115 St. Martin’s Lane, near Trafalgar Square, London, 


ARMY and UNIVERSITY SXAMINATIONS.— 

Mr. R. C. DAVIS, M.A. Oxon., the Wood House, New Southgate, N., has 
VACANCIES. With an average of eight Pupils reading for the Sandhurst Competitive, and 
out of a total of eleven Candidates sent up for the two Examinations of July and December 
1883, seven were successfal, including the 12th in the Open and 6th in the University Competi- 
tion. Every Candidate sent up for the Militia Literary Examination during the last three 
years has passed, and several for the Preliminary. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 
PROFESSOR OF LATIN. 


Applications are invited for the CHAIN OF LATIN. The stipend of the Professor will be 

£375 per annum, tozether with two-thirds of the fees o° Students, the tocal stipend being 

aranteed not to fall short of £400 per annum. The | Pro essor wili be re quired to commence 

is duties at the beginning of October next. A with to be forwarded 
to the REGISTRAR on or before May 17. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 
PROFESSOR OF HISTORY. 


Applications sre invited for the CHAIR OF HISTORY. The stipend of the Pro’ sor will 

be £375 per annum, together with two-thirds of - fees of Students, the total stipend being 

aranteed not to fali short of £400 per annum. The Protessor will be required to commence 

jie duties at the beginning of yom ernext. App with Is, to be furwarded 
to the REGISTRAR on or before May 17. 


Clty of LONDON.— INSPECTOR of MEAT end 
SLAUGHTER-HOUSES. 
The Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London hereiy zive notice that they are about 
INSPECTOR of MEAT and witha salary at 
rate of ayear. 
Candidates should be strong, healthy men, under 35 years vo ane. butchers by trade, and 
Ppo-sess a practical knowledze o/ all classes of meat and siauch'e 
The Inspector will be required to reside within one mile of the "Metropolitan Meat Market, 
Smithfield. and give his whole time to the duties of the ottice. 
a agocintmens, in the first instance, will betor three months only, at the end of which 
period the party, if ound competent, will be placed on the rezuiar staff. 
Particulars ot the duties of the oflice, and terms of appointinent, will be forwarded, by post 
only, if applied for in writing to this Oltlice. 
Canvassing is strictly p d, and any Candidate found infringing this condition will be 
disqualitied. 


n the C "sown sg with copies of Testimonials, are to be sent 
to the on or beivre Saturday, A, 
HENRY BLAKE, Clerk. 


Gowen Guildhall, 
April 2, Issi. 


ARGE OLD PRIORY (FREEHOLD) for SALE, with 


old-established and well-timbered Grounds (1 acre to 6 acres, as required), 4) miles from 
Marble Arch, 3 minutes’ from Acton Station, North London Railway. Well suited for hich 
— or public institut’on of any kind.—Full particulars oi Messrs. J. OMER COOPER & SON, 
d Ageuts, Belgrave Strect, Reading. 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON. —BEDFORD TWOTEL.—Facing Sea, Espianade, 


bay West Pier. Central ani quict. Long established. “Complete orzanisstion, 
Spacious Coffee-rooms and larve Reading-rooms for Ladies and for Gentlemen. Sea-Water 
Service in the Hotel. Communicat ons and inquiries will receive prompt attention from 


BENJAMIN BULL, Manager. 


TLFRACOMBE. — —The ILFR ACOMBE HOTEL, with the 
beautiful coast ard inland scenery of North Devon, so attractive ‘at this season. 
250 rooms. Table-d'héte daily. Address, Max ace AGER. 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“ Pure, cooling, and refreshing ; deserves preference over other 
mineral waters,” 


Dr. Lorinser, Imperial Hospital, Wieden, Vienna, 


ANNUAL SALE, 
TEN MILLIONS. 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all 
LETTERS and PAPERS, manuscript 
or printed, use 


STONE’ S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with Illustrated Catalogue of all Sizes and 
Prices, sent by PARCELS POST to any address in 
the United Kingdom on the receipt of 2s. 6d. 
in Stamps or Postal Order, payable to 


HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, BANBURY. 
PURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 


BOUT MOEDER'S NIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
Founded Prices; no extra charze for time given. 
249, 290 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


—_e—_ 


CLERGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 
Patrons. 
Tlis Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
Tlis Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


President—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP 
of LONDON. 


Chairman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy Chairman—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 


Fixanxciat Ixrormatioy, June 1, 1883: 
Total Funds 
Total Annual Income ww. £333,188 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death £2,257,381 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus ... £437,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


BONUS.—£437,847 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth 
Quinquennial Division of Profits. Of the-e 1,070 are now, by means of 
Bonus, not only altogether free from the payment of Annual “Premiums, 
but have, in almost every case, additions made to the sums originally 
assured by them. 


PREMIUMS —Assurances may be effected at very moderate Rates of 
Premium, one-fifth of which may remain a charge upon the Policy, to be 
repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial Division of Profits. 


MANAGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past 
finaucial year, £3 15s. per cent. of the total income. 


QUALIFICATION.—The Clergy and such of the Laity as are con- 
nected with them by kindred or marriage. 


MATTIIEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


Copies of the Fifty-fourth Annual Report and revised Prospectus, 
Forms of Proposals, &c. may be had on application to the Uflice, 1 and 2 
‘Ine Saxcruary, Wesruixsrer, S.W. 


PROTECTED POLICIES. IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 
Guaranteed Surrender-values. Whole-world Assurance. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LiFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The comprebensive scheme of the Society makes effectual provision for the 
interests and security of the Assured, as follows : 

Policy-claims are paid in full immediately on proof of death and of title: 
Protection against omission to pay renewal premiums is given under a special 
system; 

A Guarantee of Surrender-value is endorsed on the Policy : 


Residence in any part of the world is allowed, under ordiuary whole-life Policies 
after one year from their date : 


Suicide does not affect the interest in a policy of persons other than the Life 
Assured ; ner of the Life Assured himself, unless occurring within oue year from the 
dute of the Policy. 
TRUSTEES. 

The Right Hon, the Ear! Cairns. 
The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord ; James Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Chief Justice of England. Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C 
The Right Hon. the Lord Justice | Frederick John Blake, Esq. 

Baggullay. William Williams, Esq. 

The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. The Policy-reserves are determined 
upon data yielding the highest kaown security. The Policies are indisputable. 

The new explanatory Pro-pectus, aud full Government Returns, will be forwarded 


on application, 
A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
Offices : 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


(THE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 


Capital fully subscribed £2,500,000 

Capital paid ap £250,000 

Life Special ‘rust for Life Policy Holders exceeds £309,000 

TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS UPWARDS OF TWO MILLIONS. 

Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ...............sees++ £1,077,000 


Cuirr Orrices—19 and 20 CORNAILL, LONDON, E.c, 
West Env OrFice—8 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ished 1236. 
FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. ABERDEEN~3 KING STREET. 
INCOME and FUNDS (issz). 
Fire Premi £460,100 
131,500 


121,800 


LONDON ASSURANOE CORPORATION. 
lished by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720. 
7 ROYAL EXCHANGE. E.C., AND 55 PARLIAMENT STREET, 8.W. 


Cash 
t from. Illustrated priced Catalozue, with post free. — 
Road, and 1¥, 20, and 21 Morwell Street, W ablished 1862. 


ecptury and whale and Life Assurances have been granted by the Corporation for more than a 
hand exceed £3,200,000. 


| 
| 
= 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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64 & CORNHILL.—Perils abound on every side! The 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY insures against Accidents 
ofall kinds,on Land or Water, and has the Largest Invested Capital, the J.argest Income, and 
s yearly the Largest Amount of Compensation of ar ny Accidental Assurance Company. 
Chai nan, Harvik M. Farqu 'y tothe Clerks at the Railway the 
Agente, of West-end otel Buildings, Charing Cross, or at the Head 
Office, 64 Cornhill, London, E. w. VIAN, Sec. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8... 


Capital, £1,600,000, Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


PHEeENIxX FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, aye —Establishe:l 1782. 
~ wqneee against Loss by Fire an’ Lightning effected in all parts of the World. 


HUNYADI 


JANOS. 


“ The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
LONDON MEDICAL RECORD. 


“Certain and painless, soft and mild.” 
Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 


“ Most pleasant to the palate.” 
Professor Von NUSSBAUM, Munich. 


The name of the ‘‘APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED,” 
on the Label secures genuineness. 


Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 1s. 62, & 2s. per bottle. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
GOLD MEDAL, CALCUTTA, 1881. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


ure."—W. W. STODDART, 
F.C.S., City Ana yst, Bristol. 


NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


FRY’S 


COCOA. 


HEAL & SON.--BEDSTEADS, 

HEAL & SON.—BEDDING. 

HEAL & SON.—BEDROOM FURNITURE. 

HEAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with 


900 Designs and Price List of Bedding, sent free by post. 
1% to 1988 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT 


And BLINDNESS are frequently caused by the use of unsuitable Spectacles. Sir Julius 
Benedict writes :—“* I have tried the principal opticians without success, but your spectacles 
suit admirably.”Mr. Hl. LAURENCE, F.S.S., Oculist Optician, 1A OLD BOND STREET, 
scientifically adapts his improved spectacles to assist and strengthen the weakest sights. 
Pam) hi et con conta i ining suggestions for the preservation of sight free. 


BOOKS, &c. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance : 
Any part of the United Kingdom ......cceecceeceseeeeeee £1 8 2 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt. ‘and “America . 8 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—tThe following NUMBERS 
of THE SALUADAY REVIEW are required, ‘or which 61. each will be civen, viz.: 
99, 451, 452, and 639 (clean copies) — at the Office, 33 Southampton Street, 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW.—WANTED, clean copies of 
Senet Aon: S},td 1268, for which 2s. each will be given at the Office, 38 Southampton 
USTRALIA. —The SUMMARIES of the MELBOURNE, 


YDNEY, ADSL AIDS, and other PAPERS, especial! are on 
SALE’ General Newspaper Ortices, 30 Cornhill, on the of the 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d. 


(THE NEW ATLANTIS; or, Ideals Old and New, emanating 
from the Masters of Man belonging to the Great Races who conducted the past course of 
the Civ.livation, Culture, and Education of Humanity, By A DiscipLe OF BUCKLE, 

WILLIAMS & NoRGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 

20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
1 vol, cloth, 7s. 6d. ; by post, &s. 
PRINCIPLES of the COMMONWEALTH, A Treatise, 
By LAWRENCE, 
W. Ripeway, 169 Piceadilly, London, W. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOK ON VIVISECTION, 
PEYSIOLOG ICAL CRUELTY: an Enquiry into the 
Vivisection Question. By PHILANTHROPOS. Cloth, 
The Lancet says: “ By far the most important contribution to the vivisection question.” 
TINsLey Broruers, London. At all Booksellers’. 


ready, price 10s., the Second Edition of 
GOSTWICK Po HARRISON'S OUTLINES of GERMAN 


LITERATURE, ~arefully revised and enlarced. A New Chapter is added on the 
Pogeuaion 1s73-INx3, and, in addition to the Index of you names of Authors, there is a second 
of the Tities of Books and of the topics handled in the body of the work. 
bag & NorGATE, l4 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; and Edinburgh. 


Second Edition, 275 pp. 9s. 
SLIGHT AILMENTS; their Nature and Treatment. By 


Liongr 8. F.R.S., Professor of Medicine in King's College, London. 
London: J. & A. CHURCHILL, 


(THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 326, 
will be published on Fripay Next, the 18th instant, 
CONTENTS: 

1, MEMOIRS OF LORD LYNDHURST. 

2. STEPHEN’S HISTORY OF TUR CRIMINAL LAW, 

3. THE CHRONICLE OF JAMES I. OF ARAGON, 

4. GREEN'S CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. 

5. THE SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES. 

6. HETH AND MOAB. 

7. THE UNITY OF NATURE BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 

8 SAYCE’S HERODOTUS, 

9% THE COMING REFORM. EGYPT. 

London, Lonemans & Co. Ejlinburgh, A. & C. Brack. 


No. XXXV. 63. 


(THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
for APRIL 1884, 
1, THE TE DEUM. 


2. PARISH CLERKS. 

8. ROSMINI’S FIVE WOUNDS OF THE HOLY CHURCH. 
4. ALM3 AND OBLATIONS, 

5. ENGLISH HYMNOLOGY. 

6, TRANS-JORDANIC PALESTINE. 

7. CONVENT EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 

8. CHRISTIANITY IN EGYPT. 

9, PRAYER-BOOK ENRICHMENT IN AMERICA. 

10. CARDINAL BOURCHIER. 

11. THE CONVOCATION COMMITTEE ON FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 
SHORT NOTICES, 

_ Sporriswoopg & Co., New-street Square, London, E.C, 


Price 2s.; post free, 2s, 3d. 
BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE et REVUE SUISSE 


for APRIL 1884 contains: 

1. QU'EST-CE QUE LA PHILOSOPHIE? Par M. NAVILLE. 

2. LE PERE FELIX. Nouvelle. Par M. T. Comps. 

3. L'AMERIQUE DU SUD, DEPUIS PANAMA JUSQU’AU CAP HORN. Paz 

. DE FLORIAAT. (Seecude et derniére partie.) 
4. QuEsiToNs OUVRIERES : PARTICIPATION ET COOPERATION. Par 
. ARVEDE BARINR, (Seconde et dernitre pai tic.) 

5. MADAME D'EPINAY A GENRVE—1757-1759. Par MM. Lucien Perry et Gasros 
Mavucras. (Troisidme et dernitre partie.) 

6. UN PAYS PERDU—EXCURSION AU SPREEWALD. Par M. G. VAN MuyDex. 

7. VARIETEs.-A PROPOS D'UNE COLLECTION D'AUTOGRAPUES. Par M. 
PuiLivre Gover. 

8 CHRONIQUE PARISIENNE, 9. CIIRONIQUE ITALIENNE, 

10, CHRONIQUE ALLEMANDE, ll. CURONIQUE ANGLAISE. 

12, CHRONIQUE RUSSE. MM. BULLETIN LITTERAIRE ET 

13. CURONIQUE POLITIQUE. BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE, 
Subscription for the Year, 20s. ; for Six Months, 1ls., post free, payable in advance: 

London ; Epwarp STaxrorp, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Now ready, Part I., Vol. XLVII., MARCH 1881, price 5s. 


GTATISTICAL SOCIETY'S JOURNAL. 
Statisti eR of the United Kinviom irom 190-42, lation to the Distribution 


of 
of Taxation. By Professor Leone Levi, LL.D., 

A Compasses of the : juctuations in the Price of Wheat, and ‘ia the Cotton and Silk Imports 
into Great Britain. By Protessor J. HM. Poynting, M.A. 

Electorat Statistics: a Review of toe W orhing oft vur Kepresentative System, from 1832 to 
Isl, By John Biddulph Martin, Esq., » 

‘he Experiences and Opinions of John ataced on the Preservation and Improvement of the 
Health of the Inmates of Schools, Prisons, Workhouses, Hospitals, and other Public 
Institutions as far as Health is attected by Structurai Arrangements relating to supplics of 
Air and Water, Drainage, &c. By K. D. R. Sweeting, Esq., M.R.C.S, 

Miscellanea (1) Financial and Commercial llistory of (2) The Present Position of Spain 
compared with other European Countr.es. (3) The Kationale of Exchange. By F. Y. 
Edgeworth, Esq., M.A. (4) Record of Family Facuities. (5) The Fires in London vauting 
Isss ‘and the Fire’ Brigade. (6) German Literature of 1882 and (7) Litera- 
ture in Is3. (8) The Progress of the Working Classes. (9) Quarterly List of Additivas 
to the Library, Periodivai Returns, &c. 

Lendon: Epwarp STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8. W. 


Price 2d. ; by post, 2}d. 
OUR SUPERFLUOUS WOMEN: WHAT SHALL WE 
DO WITH THEM? Giving full particulars of all the various occupations open to 
women. The necessary qualifications for each employment. The best and cheapest means of 
obtaining these qualifications. The various chaunels through which employment can be 


secured and the average remuneration given. With Special Chapters on_“ Lodgings,” 
Emigration,” &c. By C.C. Rossirer. See THE BAZAAR (Wednesday's Edition). 


Ottice: 170 Strand, 
Price 2d. ; by post, 2jd. 
ON LEARNING to PLAY the VIOLIN. By James M. 
F The lari hich the Violin has fo years ed in this 
coy has reventl degree th hat it bids fair to-rival that of the Fiano, 
nd to assist in the stuay of this kind of instrument, Mr. Fleming, the author of “Uld 
of ili ustrated and eminently practical 


Violins and their Mak is now contributing a series 
papers to HE pazaak (Friday's 


Office : 170 Strand, London, W.C. 
MILITARY —See THE BUILDER for 


don an 
Construction— Work of the in Relation to Jeath Rate. Uocs ot 
Metals—Two Old Thames Bridges_F on the Trades, ac, 
4d. ; by post, 4jd. Aunual 5 Street. all Newsmen. 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 


Small 4to. printed on hand-made paper, cloth gilt, Se. 


BLACKBERRIES PUT IN A BASKET. 


By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 


New Edition, small 4to. printed on hand-made paper, cloth gilt, 5s.; or in vellum gilt, 7s. 6d. 


DAY AND NIGHT SONGS. 


By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 


London : Gronc® Paitir & Sox, 31 & 32 Fleet Street, E.C. 


Now ready, Svo. 16s, 


MEMOIRS of LIFE and WORK. By Cuartes 


J. B. Witurams, M D., F.R.S., Physician ud Original Sketches Her the 
Queen. Witha Portrait of the Author, and Or Place, 
Lacnnec, Andral, and other French savanis, 


LONDON: SMITU, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


day is published, Second Edition. 


ESSAYS by ¢ GEORGE ELIOT ; and “a 


from a Note-Book. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


NEW NOVEL BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
This day is published. 


AN OLD MAN’S LOVE. By Aiducurs 


TROLLOPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 
A special interest attaches to this work, as being the last Novel left in a 
complete form by the late Mr. Anthony Trollope. 
is more 1 in design and donnée, not only than * The Lan a Reapense.’ bat an 
-of its author’ The bue! iis ung fitting finale to an a) 


an ~y few better specimens extant of what may 
te called Mr. Trollope’s later style than this oh F. shows hii in some respects at his best 
wae not merely in the narration of incident, but in the onal, sis and Srroleoment of 


eeeesese There are innumerable side touches in the story, which it would be impossible 
sicctatsty to describe, and of which it would be ditticuit to speak too highly. They are = 
ofhumour, Even Mr. a rarely drew a finer character than Mrs. Bagget."’—Scotsina 


SECOND EDITION, 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY by ANTHONY 


TROLLOPE. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. 
* Tt is a fine manly character that comes out of the story of his life, and nobody will read it 
The knows the writer, and, knowing him better, that he values him with 
“Since Mr. ——— told the story 0 of his uncle's life. pone has been published in England 
‘Mo more genuine or interesting a literary career than that unfolded i in these volumes.” 
lay Review. 


This day is published. 


GRANITE CRAGS; the Y6-Semité Region of 


California. By C, F. Gorpoy quases Author of “ Fire Fountains,” “A 
Lady's Cruise in a French Man-of-War,’ “At Home in Fiji,” &c. 8vo. 
illustrated with 8 Engravings, 16s. 
“ Miss Cumming possesses a rare facility for Investing sketches of travels with interest. and 
it to her latest ro hey teat it is worthy of her 
on, — 
ba: * The vividness of her first { can be n these wonderfully graphic pares. 
‘written upon the spot. No tesripon wenave ever = ee the Yosemite and its surrounding: 
has carried with it so strong u sense of reality and grandeur.""— Harper's Monthly. 


Just published. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS ; or, the 


Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East Anglia. By G.C. Davis, Author 
of “The toes and her Crew.” Post 8vo, illustrated with 12 Full-page 


had almost for- 


This day is published. 


LEIBNIZ. By Joun Tueopore Merz. Being 


the New Volume of * te 's Philosophical Classics for English Readers. 
‘Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 3s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
WE TWO. By Epna Lyatt, Author of 


“Donovan” &c. 3 vols. 


THE PITY of IT. By Mrs. M. E. Swrrn, 


Author of “Tit for Tat” &c. 3 vols. 


DAWN. By H. River Hacearp. 3 vols. 
A BEGGAR on HORSEBACK. By Mrs. 


Power O'DonoGuvur, Author of “ Ladies on Horseback” &c. 3 vols. 


TO HAVE and to HOLD. BySarauSrrepper, 


Author of “‘ The Fate of a Year” &c, 3 vols. 


OMNIA VANITAS: a Tale of Society. 1 vol. 
rice 10s, 6d. 
‘eis & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 
THE 


STORY OF THE COUP D’ETAT. 


By M. DE MAUPAS, 
Formerly Minister and Chief of the Police in Paris. 


TRANSLATED BY ALBERT D. VANDAM. 


J. 8. VIRTUE & CO., LIMITED, 26 IVY LANE, LONDON. 


Just published, fep. 8vo. 6s. 


‘THE POEMS of GOETHE, consisting of his Ballads and 
an and Miscellaneous Selections. Done into English Verse WILLIAM Gipsos, 
Commander U.S. Navy ; Author of * A Vision of Fairy Land, and other Poems,” and “ Poems 
of Many Years and Many Piaces. 
London; SimvkiN, MARSHALL, & Co., 4 Stationers’ Hall Court. 


Now ready. New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition, crown 8vo. 


EUROPE: a School History. By Jonx Lonv, LL.D. 


fall, a2 Additional Chapters, comprehending all the Leading Events which have 
Fall "of Hageleen I. ‘to the close of the year 1880; with copious Questions for 


me SIMPKIN. MARSHALL, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 
ADaMs, & Co. Paternesie: Row. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


A Revised List of the Principal New Books in Circulation at =, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


Is Now Ready, and will be forwarded Postage Free on Application, 


*,* Fresh Copies of. all New Works of General Interest are added to 
MUDIE’s SELECT LIBRARY from day to day as the demand increases, 
and an ample supply — of all the Principal heaped Books 
as they appear. ‘ 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Literary Institutions or Book Societies Supplied on 
Liberal Terms. 


‘Prospectuses Postage Free on Application. 


*,* Subscribers are respectfully requested to make early appli- 
cation for the Books on the following List, as the Surplus Copies 
will be withdrawn for Sale as soon as the present demand has 
subsided. 

Autobiography of Anthony Trollope. Life of Lord Lyndhurst. 
Autobiography of Arminius Vambéry, Life of Professor Palmer, 
by Walter Besant. Life im Travancote, by Rev. S. Mateer. 
Modern Persia, by C. J. Wills. Among the Mongols, by James 
Gilmour. Old Mexico, -by W. H. Bishop, Life of Lord 
Lawrence, by R. Bosworth Smith. Autobiography of James 
Nasmyth. Fanny Kemble’s Autobiography. Molloy’s Courtship 
Below Stairs.‘ Memories ‘of Old Friends,: by Caroline Fox. 
Froude’s Life of Carlyle. Life and Letters of Mrs. Carlyle. Lady 
Blomiield’s Reminiscences. The Golden Chersonese, by Isabella 
Bird. Across Chrysé, by A. R. Colquhoun. Reminiscences of 
Lord Ronald Gower. Biographical Sketches, by C. Kegan Paul. 
Altiora Peto, by Laurence Oliphant. All in a Garden Fair, by 
Walter Besant. Hester, by Mrs. Oliphant. Yolande, by William 
Black. Thicker than Water, by James Payn. A Struggle for 
Fame, by Mrs. J. H. Riddell. Pearla, by Miss Betham Edwards, 
Donald Grant, by George MacDonald. The Executor, by Mrs. 
Alexander. John Herring. Ione, by Mrs. Lynn Linton. Belinda, 
by Rhoda Broughton. In Troubled Times. A Sea Queen. Maid 
of Athens, by Justin McCarthy. The Millionaire. Mr. Isaacs. To 
Leeward. . Abigel Rowe. Loving and Serving, by Holme Lee, &c. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for APRIL. 
New Edition, now ready, Postage Free on Application. 


This CATALOGUE contains the Surplus Copies of many Popular Books 
of the Past and Present Seasons, and more than ‘'wo Thousand older Works, 
at the lowest current prices. 


All the Best Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY may also be obtained at 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 ro 354 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
Branch Offices: 281 RE3ENT STREET axp 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 


THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION, 1 vol. 6s. 


THE BRANDRETHS. By the Right Hon. 


A. J. B. Bernesrorp Horr, M.P., Author of ** Strictly Tied Up.” 


From the ATHEN ZUM. 

“*The Brandreths’ is a book to read. om unusual to the sender to find 
himself in the company - man of the world who is alsoa man of knowledge gee KL, 
and who possesses the power of writing with ease and with point. Mr. res of 
society and analysis of ch are The political sketches allusions 
are made with a good deal of humour.” 


From the SPECTATOR, 
“* The Brandreths’ has all the charm of its predecessor. The great attraction of the novel 
is the easy. conversational, knowledgeable tone nd it; Se shat hing from the life, and yet not 
80 close to y ihe I life as to be malicious, men, wome: riods, and events, to all of which inteili- 
nt readers can fitaname. The political and eon shatches will naturally excite the chief 
abe terest among readers who will be attratied by the author's name and ex, nee.” 


From the ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE. 

“* The Brandreths’ is a clever and entertaining book. It contains much clever and pictur- 
esque writing. There is considerable skill, also. in the d of ,and the 
dialogue is natural and easy. pointed and witty. Mr. Beresford Hope fove areely “from his 
experience of political and social life ; and asa society novel his book has all the superiority 
to ordinary fictions of which inay be derived from familiarity with the scenesand the 


a From the STANDARD. 

ings in this work—many wise, many w many tender, many noble 
should ‘wish to cite to our readers ; but doubeices theie leasure will 
in finding them out for for themsel ves. Itis a well planned and ably written story. The book is 
full of ciever epigrams.”” 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH “i. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’ LIST. 


THE LIFE OF 
FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, 


Chiefly told in his Own Letters. 
Edited by his Son, FREDERICK MAURICE. 
With 2 Portraits, 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 36s. 
‘won the respect of his friends.” News. 


tion of his contemporaries as his saint! 
* One of the most interesting biographies of the time.” — Br itish Quarterly Kevie 


DR. MORITZ BUSCH’S NEW WORK ON) 
PRINCE BISMARCK. 


OUR CHANCELLOR: 


Cketches for a Historical Picture. By Moritz Busch. 
Translated from the German by 
WILLIAM BEATTY-KINGSTON, Author of “ William I., German Emperor,” &e, 
2 vols. Crows 18s, 


k hi of Gis of Dr. Busch better than Dr: Bus 
contriv: it 


A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


BETHESDA. 
By BARBARA ELBON. 


3 vols. Crewn 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 


*** Bethesda’ lever book........ The story of Bethesda’s trial, and final, but 
"cong oe insight and sympathy.. . The has se! attempted 
has lar rgely suce ucceeded.” —Academ 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—NEW VOLUME, 


S LETTERS, 


from. Edited, with Introduction, by the "Rev. W. Bennam, B.D., 
of St, Edmund the King, Lombard Street, Editor of the “ Globe Baition . 
of Cowper’s Poetical Works. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


ENGLISH MEN oF Edited by Joun MORLEY. 


BACON. By the Very "Rev. R. W. CHURCH, 


Dean of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. [Ready April 18. 


FOR S'UDENTS—NEW VOLUMES. 
I. SPECIAL PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY, Sections I.—VIII. 12s. 6d. 


EX T-BOOK of PATHOLOGICAL ANAT- 
OMY and PATHOGE ESIS. By Professor Ernst ZreccrR, of Tiibingen. 
Translated and Edited for English Students by DoNALD MACALISTER, M.A,, 
M.B., B.Sc., F.R.C.P., Fellow and Medical Lecturer of St. Joln’s College, 
Cambridge. With numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 

Part I.—GENERAL PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. 12s, 6d. 
Pari II.—SPE. IAL PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY, Sections I.—VIII. 12s, 6d. 


Vol. III, Part Il. PROFS, ROSCOE AND SCHORLEMMER’S CHEMISTRY. 


A TREATISE on CHEMISTRY. . By 


H. E. Roscor, F.R.S.,and C ScHoRLEMMER, F.R.S. Professors of Chemistry 
Manchester. With Illus- 


in the Victoria University, the Owens College, 
trations. Medium 

Vols. I. and IL INORGANIC ‘CHEMISTRY, 

Vol. I. The Non-Metallic Elements. 2ls.—Vol. II. Part I. Metals. 18s.—Vol. II. 


Part II. Metals. 18s. 
Vol. III.—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Two Parts, each 21s. 


JXLECTROST ATICS and MAGNETISM, 
PAPERS on. By Professor Sir Wit Liam THomsoN, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., 
F.R.S.E., Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge ; and Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. Second Edition, Svo. 18s. 


MAkcUs AURELIUS ANTONINUS. 


Book IV. of the MEDITATIONS. The Text Revised, with Translation, 
Commentary, and an Appendix on the Relations of ‘the Emperor with 
Cornelius Fronto. By Hastines Crossiry, M.A., Hon. D. Lit., sometime 
Sch: lar, Trinity College, Dublin; Professor ‘of Greek in Queen's College, 
Belfast. 8vo. 6s. 

MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES.-NEW VOLUMES, 


TTP HUCY DIDES, book IV. Edited, with Notes, 


by C. E. Graves, M.A, Fep, 8vo. 5s. 


HLORACE.—The ODES. Book III. Edited 


by T. E. Pace, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 


HUGH CONWAY, the Author of “Called 


Price SIXPENCE; by post, EIGHTPENCE. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


NIENTS FoR APRI 
1, HE LIZARD BY NIGHT.” rom a Drawing by C. NaPier 
Hemy. (Frontispiece.) 
2. HANGES AT CHARING CROSS, By Austin Dopson. With Illustrations, 


3. N UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH CORNWALL (to be con- 
tinued). By the Aurnor of “Jonn Hairax, GENTLEMAN.” With 
Tilustrations by C. Napier Hemy. 

HE BELFRY OF BRUGES. By Ross G. Kixestey. With Illustrations. 

5. A HERALD OF SPRING: a Poem. By WALTER CeaNxe. With Illustra- 
tions by the Author, 

UL VARGAS: a Mystery. By Hvucn Conway. 

7. YGONES: a>oem. By “ H. A, H.” 

8. H” I BECAME A WAR CORRESPONDENT. By Ancrimatp Forses, 

ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. By Cnantotre M. Yonce. Chapters 

(To be continued.) 
Ornaments, Initial Letters, &c. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


THE REIGN of HENRY VIII.; from his 
Accession till the Death of Wolsey. Reviewed and Illustrated from Original 
ey By the late Professor BREWER. by James GAIRDNER, of 

the Record Office. 2 vols. with Portrait, 8vo. 


PROPERTY and PROGRESS; 3 OF, Facts against. 
Fallacies. A reprint of three Articles from the « Quarterly Review. ” con- 


MEMORIALS of JOHN FLINT SOUTH, 


Twice President of the Royal College of Surgeons and Surgeon to st. Thomas's 
Hospital (1841-63). Collected by the Rev. CHARLES Lett Fev’ 
Fellow of Clare Cambridge, and Professor of Latin in 8t. avid's 


College, Lampeter. wn Svo. with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS of JAMES HOPE-SCOTT, of 
Abbotsford, D.C.L., Q.C. With Selections from his Correspondence. By 


LIFE of the HON. _MOUNTSTUART 


ELPHINSTONE. With Selections from hi nee By 
Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE, Bart. 


THE LIFE of LORD LYNDHURST. Three 


aia Lord Chancellor of England. From Letters and Papers in a of 
his Family. By Sir Tukopore Manrtiy, K.C.B. 8vo. with Portraits, 16s, 


ASIATIC STUDIES — RELIGIOUS and 


SOCIAL, By Sir Atrnep C. LyaLt, K.C.B. Second Edition, 8vo. 12s. 


THE ORIGINS of LANGUAGE and RELI- 


GION, considered in Five Essays. By F.C. Coox, M.A., Canon of Exeter and 
Editor of The Speaker's Commentary.” 8vo. 15s, 


EGYPT AFTER the WAR. Being Notes 
made during a Tour of Inspection, including Experiences and Adventures 
among the Natives. With Descriptions of their Homes and Customs, to 
which are added Notes of the latest Archeological Discoveries. By VILLIERS 
Sruart, of Dromana, M.P., Author of “‘ Nile Gleanings.” With Coloured. 
Illustrations and Woodcuts, ‘royal 8vo, 31s. 6d, 


THE WILD TRIBES of the SOUDAN : an 
Account of Travel and Sport chiefly in the Basé Comtey, Being Personal 
Experiences and Adventures during Three Winters in the Soudan. By F. L. 
Sa Medium 8vo. with Maps, 40 Illustrations, and 6 Etchings, 


THE FIRST PRINCIPLES of the REFOR- 


MATION, Illustrated in the Ninety-five Theses and the Three Primary Works. 
of Martin Luther. Edited, with Theological and Historical Introductions, by 
Henry Wace, D.D., and Professor King’s Coll., London, 8vo. 
with Portrait, 12s. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT and LIFE in, 


INDIA. An Account of the Tn ee of the Indian Peoples, based on a Life's. 
Study of their Literature. MONIER WILLIAMS, M.A., Professor of Sanskrit 
at Oxford. Part I. Vedism, yt ---) and Hinduism, 8vo. 183, 


THE REVISION REVISED. Three Essays 


on (I.) New Greek Text ; (II.) New English Version ; (III.) Westcott and 

Hort’s Textual T Reprinted r 3 enlarged from the “ Quarterly Re- 

view.” With a Reply to the Bishop of Gloucester, By Jonn W. Buraox, 
Dean of Chichester. lds, 


” 


THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN. Its 


Style and Position. With an Illustrated Dictionary of all the Plants used, 
and Directions for their Culture and Arrangement. By Various Writers. By 
WILLIAM RoBINSON, F.L.S. Medium 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 15s. 


TROJ A : Results of the Latest Researches and 


Discoveries on the Siteof Homer’s Troy, vp in the Heroic ge and other 
Sites made in 1882; with a Journey to the Troad in 1881. By HENRY 
ScHLIEMANN, D.C. he Author of “ Mycenzw” and “ Ilios.” With Preface and 
Notes. Medium 8vo. with Map, and Illustrations, 42s. 


A HISTORY of GREEK SCULPTURE. By 


A. S. Murray, of the British Museum, 2 vols. medium 8vo. with 130 Illus- 
trations. 


Vou. I. FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE AGE OF PHEIDIAS, 21s. 
Vou, Il, UNDER PHEIDIAS AND HIS SUCCESSORS, 31s. 6d. 


A MEMOIR of CAPTAIN GILL, R.E. By 


a Journey through China Burmab. t Captain Gui. An 
Abridged “Bess 8vo. with Portrait, Map, 


and Lilustrations, 7s. 6d. 
ORIENTAL EXPERIENCE: a Selection of 


Essays and Addresses delivered on Various Occasions. By Sir RicHanp 
Temp.e, Bart., D.C.L., and LL.D, 8vo, with Maps, 16s. 


THE LAWS of COPYRIGHT. An eciaen 


tion of the Principles which should Regulate Literary and Artistic Property 
in England and other Countries. By THomasS EDWARD SckUTTON, M.A... 
Professor of Constitutional Law, University Coll., London. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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MESSRS. KEGAN PAUL, 


TRENCH, & CO’S LIST. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY : the Oldest Historical 


Group of Nations, and the Greeks. Ry LroroipD voN RANKER. Edited by 
G. W. Prornenxo, Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge. 


Large crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


OCCASIONAL PAPERS and ADDRESSES. 


By Lord O’ K.P. 
“Itis impossible to ry these addresses without discovering ane their author is sagacious in 
views, libecal in hissy A from literar, 
papers were worth ‘revublishing on higher aif U' Hagan is well 
to heard on certain social aud q the 
and.” — 
“A cherning volume of essays, which we heartily d to the ion of our readers. 
A will show at once that the subjects with one alike of 


popular interest and public importance ....... In conclusion, we wish this pleasant volume, 
which falvis ex exhibits the .eni ity as iy genius of its distinguished author, a wide and an 
ve circulation.”—Morning 


PEOPLE’S EDITION, | vol. crown 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE FREE-TRADE SPEECHES of the 


RIGHT HON. CHARLES PELHAM VILLIERS. M.P. With a Political 
Memoir. Edited by A MemsBer or THE CoppEeN CLUB. 
“ It is well that the services of Mr. Charles Villiers should be brought home to a generation 
ich has g¢ came be since he first pressed the question of free trade upon a reluctant legisla- 
ture, and persevered till it became the settled policy of the country........ The — of 
his speeches will refresh the memories of his countrymen, and turnish them with an oppor- 
vanity reiterating their gratitude to him." — A then: rum. 
lieve there is nothing like those speeches in the d ssion of t' sti ..If you 
want an honest statement of facts, if you want an exhibition of met See if you want to see 
the arguments by which that great question was defended, if you want to of noble comet 
ments and to observe a faultless lozic, you may have all that by reading the speeches ot 
member tor Wolverhampton on the great qucscion of free trade. 
‘The Right Hon. JouN BuiGHt, M.P., at Birmingham. 


Now publishing in Seathiy | pat, folio, each with 4 yr coloured 5s., plain 3s. 
arts I. and II, now 


EARLY CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM: a 


Series of Compositions from Fresco Paintings, Glasses, and Sculptured 
Sarcophagi, Selected, Arranged, and Described by the late WILLIAM PALMER, 
M.A. Edited, with Notes, by the Rev. Provost Noxtucote, D.D., and Rev. 
Canon BRrowNLow, M.A. "Dedicated, by permite t to his Eminence Cardinal 
Newman. To be completed in 8 Parts. 


Limp parchment antique, or cloth, 6s.; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


THE BOOK of PSALMS. Translated by the 


Rev. T. K. Caryne, M.A. (The Parchment Library. 
“ We congratulate Mr. Cheyne on his success. His version will be weicome not only to the 
man of letters, moe can judge it only on the ground of its English style, but also to the student 
of Hebrew literature, and to the the logian, who will estimate it by the fidelity with which it 
represents the senseot the origina! Ne: ther will be d “y 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of JUDAS ISCARIOT : 


a Character Study. By the Rev. James W. T. Harr, M.A. 
Third and Cheaper Edition, large crown 8vo. with Portrait, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


MY REMINISCENCES. By Lord Ronatp 


GowER. 
“ Acood store of material not only fora Viheral. bot fora fashionab 
artistic, and a cosmopolitan education...... It is province to his 
1. may testify to the entertainment and instruction it atlurded me.” 
in the Jilustrated London News. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A JAUNT in a JUNK: a Ten Days’ Cruise 
in Indian Seas, 
5 Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece and Map, cloth, 6s. 


LIFE on the LAGOONS. By H. F. Brown. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


FAIR ITALY: the Riviera and Monte Carlo. 


Comprising a Tour throuzh North and South Italy and Sicily, with a short 
account of Malta. By W. Copzx Devrrevx, R.N., F.R.G.S., Author of “ A 
Cruise in the ‘Gordon’ in the Suppression of the Slave Trade.” 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


SOCRATES and the ATHENIANS: an 


Apology. By Henry BLeckiy. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 


THE PRINCIPLES of LOGIC. By F. H. 


Bravwey, Author of “ Ethical Studies” &c. 
“ We must take leave of Mr. Bradley with a word of hearty commendation. His neck con- 
tains much excellent psychology, especially in his interpretations of the animal mi ane 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s, 


BODY and WILL : being an Essay concerning 


Will in its oupyrted, Phys‘ological, “and Pathological Aspects. By Henny 
Mavupstey, M.D. 


“ When a writer of Dr. Maudsley’s larve experience in the path mind 
hook upon such a subject as Body and Will, we expect to ist interesting ; 
‘iw this respect Dr, Maudsley's new book does not disappoint us."— Westminster Review. 


Medium 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


GLOSSARY of TERMS and PHRASES. 


Edited by the Rev. H. Percy Surra, M.A. Assisted by the Rev. Sir Gronce 
W. Cox, Bart., M.A., the Rev. Professor TwisprN, M.A., C. A. M. PENNELL, 
M.A, Colonel Ww. PATERSON, the Rev. C. P. MiLver, and others, 

“ There are on every page a great number of words which it is no ame for the best edu- 


hitch 


use 
that almost grerything which can be reasonably expected to be found in a 
here.’ la 


short, 
avill be found wy Review. 
of the ment that it is done by com t hands we do not doubt. 


The reputation of the is sufficient and all examination of items has 
in books of 


fended to confirm the belief. 
this kind, is exact."’—Specta 
“An immense deal b both in collecting 


ot trouble has been on its i 
it for use. seuse may be called original 
not mere "Academy. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 14s. 


BOLINGBROKE : a Political Study and Criti- 


cism, By Ropert Harrop. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


ESSAYS on the PHILOSOPHY of THEISM. 


By the late WitttAM GrorGe Warp, Ph.D. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by Wakb. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, 


SYMBOLICAL METHODS of STUDY. By 


Many Boo.s, Author of “‘ Home Side of a Scientific Mind” &c. 


TRADE QUESTIONS AS ELECTION TESTS. 


RAILWAY RATES and RADICAL RULE. 


Being a series of Practical Questions vitally affecting the interests of Traders 
and Agriculturists throughout the country. and sugvested to them for con- 
sideration as electors, By J, BUCKINGHAM Pope, Larrister-at-Law, Crown 
8vo. cloth, 2s, 6d. 


In 5 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, each 5s. 


vy. 
ENGLISH VERSE. Edited by W. J. Lryron 
and R. H. Sropparp. 
I. CHAUCER TO BURNS. 

Il. TRANSLATIONS, 

III. LYRICS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

IV. DRAMATIC SCENES AND CHARACTERS. 

Vv. BALLADS AND ROMANCES, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SOPHOCLES.— The SEVEN PLAYS in 


ENGLISH VERSE. By Lewis CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek 
in the University of St. Andrews, 


“ Professor Cam Sophocles’ may be read with pleasure and fit even L te 
and the English reader will tind in a Detter = 
tion.” Saturday Keview, 


Second Edition, revised and corrected, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


BEOWULF: an Old-English Poem. Translated 


into Modern Rhymes. By Lieut.-Colonel H. W. Lumspey. 


“ We cordially commend the book, and assure our readers that in adiing it to bo pad literary 
ome sz = indeed acquiring that which wi will g give them pleasure and be of permanent 
value.” —/elequary. 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


THE SONG of ROLAND Translated into 


English Verse. By O'HaAGAN. 
“ We cordially thank Mr. O'Hagan for his. tonnstation, and fr = aw t in which he has 
nearly, if not quite, 1 the best q: the original.” 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 


THE RHYME of the LADY of the ROCK, 


and How it Grew. By Przirrer, Author of Glan Alarch” &c, 


MR GILBART-SMITH’S NEW POEM. 


THE LOVES of VANDYCK: a Tale of 


Genoa, By J. W.Giceant-Smrrn. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“ The writer of the small volume before us is known for his smooth and beautiful verse, and 
there are pas-nves here fully equal to his reputation. One uniform measure is not 3 
the leading metre being varied by the i of some lyrical passages." — 


Crown 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, 5s. 
UNDER A FOOL’S CAP: 


Danie Henny, Jan. 


Songs. By 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CYRIL and LIONEL; and other Poems: a 


Volume of Sentimental Studies. By Mank ANDRE RArroLovicn, 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


POEMS. Dedicated (by permission) to Lord 
Wolseley, G.C.B., K.C.B.,G.C.M.G. By Patry Honxrywoop. 


“ They evince a certain facility in the musical expression of grac ful thoughts and religious 
ana they appeal to a wide range of sy 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


COSMO de MEDICI; The FALSE ONE; 


AGRAMONT and BEAUMONT—Three Tragedies ; and The DEFORMED; 4 
Dramatic Sketch, By the Author of * *Ginevra,”* Palace and Prison,” &e. 


&mall crown 8vo. cloth, 
DARKNESS and DAWN: ‘a Peaceful Birth 
of a New Age. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, 1s, 6d. 
ACROSS the HILLS. By Frances Many 
OWEN. 
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